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Newest Designs and Latest Models in 


Fur Garments, Neckwear, Muffs, Ete. 


May Be Found in Our Showrooms 


C.C. SHAYNE & CO. 


7 IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 


126 West 42d Street Near Broadway 
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THE GERMANIA 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


The Germania Life Insurance Company of New 

* York, which was incorporated in 1860, in its 5oth 
annual statement as_of December 31, 1909, shows 
total assets of $43,621,266, which is an increase 
over last year of $2,599,483. The Company has 
a capital of $200,000 and a general surplus of 
720,242, which is an increase over last year of 
707. The Company has paid to policyhold- 

ers for claims by death since 1860, $36,756,334; 
matured endowments and annuities, $17,803,765 ; 
dividends and surrenders, $1 The total 
id to policyholders plus the assets amounts to 
118,080,645; the amount received from policy- 
holders is $108,965,022, showing that the sum of 
115,622 was added to the accumulated funds 
or the benefit and protection of policyholders 
after paying all expenses and taxes out of the in- 
come from investments. The Company had in- 
surance in force on December 31, 1909, $118,860,- 
288. The Germania Life, which was founded by 
Hugo Wesendonck, is to be heartily congratu- 
lated on the celebration of its fiftieth birthday. 
The officers of the Company are: Cornelius Do- 
remus, President; Hubert Cillis, Vice-President ; 
Max A. Wesendonck, Second Vice-President; 
John Fiihrer, Actuary, and Carl Heye, Secretary. 
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Burpee's 
The Leading American 
Seed Catalog for 1911 


“THE SILENT SALESMAN” of the World's 
Largest Mail-Order Seed Trade tells the 
plain truth about the Best Seeds that can be 
gtown;—as proved at our famous FORDHOOK 
FARMS,—the largest Trial Grounds in America. 
Handsomely bound with covers lithographed 
in nine colors it shows, with the six colored 
plates, Seventeen Choicest Vegetables and 
most Beautiful New Flowers. 

It is a SAFE GUIDE to success in the garden 
and should be consulted by every one who 
plants seeds. It is mailed FREE to all who 
appreciate QUALITY IN SEEDS. Shall we mail 
YOU a copy? If so, kindly name this magazine 
and write TO-DAY! 


W. Atlee Burpee & Co. 
Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 
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YOUR WINTER READING! 


gq This is the active season of the year. Congress 
will be in session, individuals will be doing their 
most productive work and history. will be made. 
During this period a good Weekly Magazine, 
that will keep you in touch with all that occurs, 
is especially necessary. 


@ While THE INDEPENDENT may be a luxury 
to idle people, who, i in their leisure wish to be 
| interested, it is a necessity to the busy persons 
who wish to keep informed of what is happen- 
ing in the world, and to the students of current 
events. "THE INDEPENDENT is particularly 
suited to the school teacher and the class-room, 
where it furnishes the most concise and author- 
itative information available on current topics. 





g¢ To supply this demand for winter reading, we 
will send THE IN DEPENDEN T from now un- 
til July 1, 1911, on receipt of one dollar. For 
Foreign postage, 87 cents; and for Canadian 
postage, 50 cents should be added. 


I If you do not wish to take advantage of this 
ft offer yourself, you doubtless have some friend, 
who would appreciate receiving THE INDE- 
PENDENT during the coming months. The 
attached blank should be used in forwarding 


your order: 








THE INDEPENDENT Regular Price 
130 Falton Street, New York. $3.00 a Year 


Enclosed find One Dollar, for which please send THE INDEPENDENT every 
week from now antil July 1, 1911 to 
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(TR AVEL. 


The Pilgrim Tours 


Twenty Tours to Zurope 
Moderate Cost. Best Management 
Especially attractive trips March 
18, April, 8, 29, and iater to the 


Mediterranean 


Tours to the 
Coronation, North Cape 
British Isles and ali European Points 

Booklets ready from 
THE PILGRIM TOURS, 306 Washington St., Boston 
or any office of the 


Raymord & Whitcomb Co. 
Agents of the Pilgrim Tours 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg 


To BERMUDA 


By Twin Screw Line 
Largest and Fastest Steamer 


Ss. S. Bermudian, 5530 Tons 


Wireless Telegraph; pad keels. Blectric Fans. 
Forty hours from frost to flowers. Sailing every 
WEDNESDAY from New York in the season. 
For illustrated booklets and rates, address 
A, E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO. 
Agts. Quebec, 8S. 8S. Co., Ltd., 29 Broadway, New York. 
THOS. COOK & SON, 245 Broadway, 649 Madison Ave., 
563 and 264 Fifth Ave., or any Ti et Agent—or Quebeo 
. Co., Ltd., Quebec. 


THE”. pont Saran 


COUNTRIES: 
WATERS 























UNIVERSITY TRAVEL-STUDY CLUB 
Spring Cutpeses Tour, March 29. 
Spring Oriental Tour, March 18. 
Best-of- Europe Tour, June 14-24. 
Coronation Tour, June 10. 
Dr. A. C. FLICK, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


THE BEST OF EUROPE 5 coustrie 


8 Countries 


all parties. Auto >xcursions June sailings. Beoklet 
- W. Van Deusen. 542 West 124th Street. New York 





ME n.nccepicesyectstuccacbicvethshtdcean 
Berlin, Athens, Rome, London ...........ccsceeeeeeee 
a ee Seem 


SH. LONGLEY, 314 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 


OAK HALL. 


TRYON, N. C. Tourist Hotel 
In the famous THERMAL BELT 


Mild climate. Steam heat. 
Good service and good table. 





Public and private baths. 
Booklet. 


E. BROWNLEE, Mgr. 
Southern 


66, ” fa. attractive 

Oakleigh,”’ Aiken, S. C, An, 2*tactive Southern 
guests. Furnace heat and open fireplaces. Excellent table 
and service. Address P, 0. Box 


HOTEL BRUN SWICK 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 


Hotel Martinique 


Broadway, 324 and 33d Streets 
New York City 
One block from New Pennsylvania Station 
Rooms, with Use of Bath, $1.50 and up 
Rooms, with Private Bath, $2.50 and up 
600 Rooms—400 Baths 


Hotel St. Denis 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
Broadway and lith Street 
New York City 
Rooms $1.00 and apward 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, Inc. 





























SANITARIUMS 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
Biggs Sanitarium Ideal _—— ee equip- 











homelike conditions. Select oom Py RO. — es 
SPA SANATORIUM, **YN"y. 


Restful home. Modern equipments, 6 miles from Saratoga. 
H. A. GIBBS, M. D. 





Allen Palestine Party 
Egypt and Europe. 14th Oriental Tour. 
Mar. 18. 75 to 108 days. $475—$750. 
Rev. Ray Allen, D. D., » N.Y. 








WHEN ILL Bee ee 
t Hornell, - New York 

Offers every advantage for rest ,-~F recuperation, Beauti- 

ful surroundings. ydrotherapy, Electricity, ete. 

Air, Pure Water, Pure Food. Moderate rates. Booklet free. 
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the body. 
tonic. 
morning 


Nature’s own of 
AuPare, ced, weolesome heal 


Natural 
Laxative 
Weater 


FoR CONSTIPATION 
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SAFE KEEPING IS OUR BUSINESS 











BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS for Securities and 


Valuables 


FIRE PROOF WAREHOUSES for the Finest 


Household Furniture 


COLD STORAGE as a special Protection from Moth 
SAFETY GUARANTEED UNDER SPECIAL CONTRACT 


The largest and most centrally located 
safe depository in Greater New York 


LINCOLN SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 


42d Street, opposite Grand Central Terminal 
NEW YORK 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET 


















ee WRITE I FOR IT ee 

acter ets: 
ie largest in the Beis 

= os, Newsoapers at ' 

azine or my r, at 
Amuasingly Ne 


reliable service. 


Save Magazine Money ( 


one 1911 Catalog lists more 
than 3000 Pe ala and 
Club Offers. It's a BIG MONEY-SAVER. 


GD Sime tnd Address NOW 


J.M.HANSON’S MAGAZINE AGENCY 
218 Hanson Block, Lexington, Ky. 














Wormal tate Civ Ser 


Service Exa 
250 PAGE CATALOG FRER, WRITE TO-Day 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE a, 


Prof. Genung, English, 28 Bosse Place, Springfield 


























IS 
YOU CAN WITHDRAW YOUR 
MONEY WITHOUT NOTICE AT ANY TIME 


Do vou realize what an advantage that is to 
you? Your money is not indefinitely tied up when 
it is invested in this Company. 

It is always under your control—always avail- 
able to meet sudden emergencies. Yet it draws 
five per cent. interest for every day that it is in 
the care of this Company—and it is safe-guarded 
by first mortgages on improved real estate de- 
posited in trust with one of the strongest financial 
institutions of this city. 

What more attractive outlet for your savings 
or surplus funds could you possibly find? 

Absolute safety—an exceptionally liberal inter- 
est return. 


Your money on demand whenever you want it. 


This Company has been in business for fifteen - 
years. It has never been a day late in the mailing 
of interest checks and has never failed to respond 
immediately to a request for withdrawal of funds. 

Let us send you the booklet telling all about this 


institution and its plan of doing business. Write 
today. 


The Calvert Mortgage & Deposit Co. 


1072 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 
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Annual Sale 
Housekeeping Linens, Etc. 


‘At “The Linen Store” 


Beginning January 3rd, we shall offer at Special Sale a very attractive col- 
lection of goods at reduced and special prices. The assortment includes: 


Table Cloths and Napkins 
Hemstitched Sheets and Pillow Cases 
Towels and Toweling 

Blankets, Quilts, Bedspreads 

French and Domestic Lingerie 
Ladies’ Hosiery and Corsets 

Ladies’ Suits, Coats, Waists, etc. 


Every piece, no matter what the price, is sold with the McCutcheon 
guarantee of reliability. 
Mail orders receive our prompt attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
5th Ave. and 34th St., New York Pag, ST 














Austin Organs 


@ They mean the very last word in 
tonal beauty and mechanical perfec- 
tion. 

@ They mean the most perfect and 
unique system of wind-supply—a sys- 
tem no other builder can give you. 

@ Our Universal Air Chest is the 
greatest discovery of the century in 
insuring organ tone. 

@ To award an organ contract with- 
out consulting us means that sooner 
or later regrets will assail you. 

@ Because, considering our skill in 
voicing, our opulence of tone color in 
mass, our mechanical perfection, our 
console arrangement, we can do all 
that any one else can do, and then 
some. 


Austin Organ Company 29E.17™ST. 


162 Woodland St., HARTFORD, CONN. N.Y 
° e 
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Survey of the World 


At almost the same 
Senatorial Contests moment William F. 

Sheehan __ publicly 
amnounced his candidacy for Mr. 
Deépew’s seat in the United States Sen- 
ate and “Fingy’ Conners, of Buffalo, 
formerly Democratic State Chairman, 
declared in his favor. “I could do no 
less for a Buffalonian,” he said. With 
the news of Mr. Sheehan’s public candi- 
dacy Washington heard that Mr. Shee- 
han had been “picked” by Tammany as 
the new Senator from New York. It is 
conceded that Mr. Murphy controls 
enough votes at Albany to elect his own 
man, and he apparently prefers Mr. 
Sheehan as one who could be depended 
upon to use Federal patronage, in the 
event of the Democrats controlling the 
Presidency, 1912-1916, in the interests of 
his backers. Before the Board of 
Trade of Montreal, Governor-elect Dix, 
of New York has declared himself 
strongly in favor of reciprocity between 
the United States and Canada. “It will 
be to the advantage of both countries,” 
he says. The battle against James 
Smith, Jr., as a candidate for the United 
States Senate from New Jersey, grows 
more bitter. At Newark has_ been 
formed the Direct Primary League, 
whose purpose is to secure for the peo- 
ple of the State the election. by the Leg- 
islature of the man whom party opinion, 
as exprest at the primaries, has favored, 
Mr. Martine. On December 23 Dr. 
Woodrow Wilson announced in a pub- 
lic statement: 

“Tt must now be determined whether: the 
present members of the [New Jersey] legisla- 
ture are representatives of the people or pup- 
pets of a bi-partisan machine. TI believe in 
organizaticn. ‘But when organization is used 
for the elevation of individuals whose inter- 
ests are opposed to the, people, I must resist 


? Before I consented to allow my nanie 
to go before the State Democratic Convention 








for the nomination as Governor, I asked the 
gentleman who was acting as Mr. Smuith’s 
spokesman if Mr. Smith would desire to re- 
turn to the Senate in case the Democrats 
should win a majority in the State Legislature. 
I was assured that he would not. . . . Immedi- 
ately after the election Mr. Smith came to see 
me and said that that had been his feeling, . 
but that he [now] hoped that the Legislature 
would offer him the seat.” 
Dr. Wilson has called to Princeton the 
members of the Legislature from Essex 
County, who invited Mr. Smith to be- 
come a candidate for the Senatorship, 
and has argued against that candidacy. 
One of the Essex legislators, James P. 
Mylod, has retracted, declaring in favor 
of James E. Martine, the choice of the 
primaries. There have been other de- 
sertions, but former Senator Smith’s grip 
upon the State machine is confessed- 
ly powerful. Ina reply to Dr. Wilson’s 
letter, Mr Smith charges the Governor- 
elect with being intoxicated with power 
and popularity, and challenges him to 
name the “spokesman” who gave assur- 
ance that he (Smith) would not be a 
Senatorial candidate——Col. William A. 
Gaston has withdrawn. as a Democratic 
candidate for the Massachusetts Senator- 
ship held by Mr. Lodge. A wide breach 
yawns between Colonel Gaston, who rep- 
resents “the interests,” and Governor- 
elect Foss, who is denominated by his 
enemies as “the political chameleon.” 
Colonel Gaston says that he has with- 
drawn his candidacy “because Mr. Foss 
has made it impossible for a Democrat 
to be elected.” 

& 

The committee re- 
Political Corruption port  exonerating 

Senator Lorimer, 
of Illinois, from charges of bribery, 
signed by all the Republican members of 
the committee except Senator Beveridge, 
and by all the Democrats except Senator 
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Frazier (Tennessee), was submitted to 
the Senate on December 20. Voting 
upon the report has been postponed. 
Senator Beveridge is expected to lead 
the insurgent attack upon the majority 
report. Pressure brought to bear upon 
Senators to acquiesce in shelving the 
whole subject has been firmly resisted, 
and there is an undercurrent of dissatis- 
faction with the report itself and the 
examination of witnesses which pre- 
ceded it. Senator Frazier states that in 
his judgment the evidence established 
the fact that four members of the Illi- 
nois Legislature who had voted for Lori- 
mer were bribed to do so, and that they 
were bribed by three other members of 
the Legislature who had voted for Lori- 
mer. Over 300 Adams County 
(Ohio) voters have been disfranchised 
after pleading guilty to selling their 
votes at the November election. Fur- 
thermore, a special grand jury has re- 
turned over 400 new indictments charg- 
ing boodling, bringing the total indict- 
ments in the election investigation up to 
758. Before the chapter is closed, it is 
expected that 1,500 voters, one-fourth of 
the county electors, will be indicted. The 
investigation has invaded even the 
schools and churches. A preacher stands 
accused of having sold his vote for $10. 
One man worth $50,000 sold his vote 
and the votes of his son and son-in-law 
for $7.50, below the average price. 
Pressure is being brought to prevent the 
grand jury from indicting men higher 
up, but it is declared that the men who 
furnished the money and the workers 
who did the actual buying must suffer 
as well as those who sold their votes. 





In Cincinnati as well testimony has been. 


offered proving corruption at the No- 
vember elections. The defeated Demo- 
cratic candidates say they will be seated 
by the General Assembly when they take 
the testimony collected to Columbus. 
Prosecutor Hunt declares that all the 
grand juries in Hamilton County are 
controlled by the Cox organization. 


Js 
Shortly before 2 o'clock 
Christmas morning the Lle- 
wellyn Iron Works, at’ Los 
Angeles, Cal., were partially destroyed 
by dynamite exploded from outside the 
building. A night watchman was slight- 
ly injured; otherwise the only damage 


Crimes and 
Disasters 
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done was to property. The works have 
had labor troubles, and the explosion is 
attributed to the Metal Workers’ Union 
or its sympathizers. Following the Los 
Angeles Times outrage, the crime has 
aroused public indignation——On_ the 
morning of December 24 six persons 
were killed and several injured in a colh- 
sion of express trains on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad at Nevada, Ohio——An 
explosion of leaking Pintsch gas used 
for the illumination of railway coaches in 
the yards of the New York Central Rail- 
road, at Lexington avenue and Fiftieth 
street, New York City, killed ten persons 
and injured more than a hundred on the 
morning of December 20. The Munic- 
ipal Explosives Commission, after an in- 
vestigation, reports that the danger arose 
from bringing the gas in tank cars thru 
tunnels to the Grand Central yards, and 
recommends that hereafter cars be 
charged with the gas at the Mott Haven 
yards. The coroner’s jury which has 
investigated the cause of the fatal New- 
ark factory fire of three weeks ago, has 
rendered a verdict that the evidence in 
the case shows that the laws had been 
complied with by the owner. The jury 
states that there are many other fire- 
traps in Newark, and that the situation 
demands “immediate and drastic treat- 
ment.” On Christmas evening, River- 
dale, Pa., a village of 300 inhabitants, 
situated near Monongahela, was burned 
to the ground. Before a committee 
of the New York Legislature, Henry 
Evans, president of the Continental Fire 
Insurance Company, stated that the fire 
waste of the United States was from two 
hundred to two hundred and fifty mil- 
lions annually, and exprest it as his opin- 
ion that the figure might be reduced to 
$75,000,000. On the same day a leather 
factory fire in Philadelphia cost the lives 
of thirteen firemen and a policeman, the 
factory being an antiquated structure, 
the weakness of whose flooring, that 
supported a great weight, was respon- 
sible for the loss of life. A public sub- 
scription is being taken for the families 
of the victims. The fire. was set by a dis- 
charged employee, a Polish leather work- 
er, and the number of injured is very 
high. Other fatal fires of last week are 
that which caused a property loss of 
$2,000,000 in Cincinnati. this also being 
a factory fire; a second Cincinnati fire 
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on the same day, December 21, resulting 
in a loss of $225,000; and the Chicago 
fire of December 22, which destroyed a 
portion of the Morris & Co. stockyards, 
and cost the lives of Fire Chief Horan 
and twenty-three other persons. At- 
tempts are being made to raise a sub- 
scription of $250,000 for the benefit of 
the injured and for widows and orphans. 
On December 21 fire destroyed a build- 
ing at Hudson and Vestry streets, New 
York City, with a loss of $75,000. It is 
pointed out that the New York Building 
Code permits the construction. of build- 
ings not fireproof even in the most con- 
gested quarters, and that even the New 
York code is more stringent than that of 
most American cities: On December 23 
a witness declared to the legislative com- 
mittee referred to above that Chief 
Croker, of New York, albeit ‘‘a good 
fireman,” is “twenty years behind the 
times.” 

“What we want is a general recognition of 
the fact that fires can be prevented. . . . The 
general service of water ought to be utilized. 
Put sprinklers in, even in the little shops. . 
Jail your agent who sells fake insurance to the 
ignorant foreigner, and jail the president of 


your biggest insurance company if he makes 
a misstatement.” 


a 


The annual report of the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission shows that 
the total operating income of American 
railways, for the first quarter of the pres- 
ent fiscal year, was $230,051,828, as com- 
pared with $242,079,975 in the corre- 
sponding period of the last fiscal year, a 
loss of $12,028,146. For the year ended 
June 30, 1909, the operating income was 
$838,617,180, as compared with $741,- 
547,922 for the previous fiscal year, a 
gain of $97,069,257. The commission 
says that, by means of the monthly re- 
ports required of the railroads it is pos- 
sible to obtain current information re- 
specting “present tendencies in transpor- 
tation.” In regard to the pending rate 
cases, the report says that every effort 
has been made to expedite the proceed- 
ings. The commission repeats its recom- 
mendation for “reasonable control of rail- 
way capitalization,” and says that the 
system of accounts it has prescribed for 
railroads “has been drawn in full recog- 
nition of the possibility that it may be 
used in the administration of a law which 
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will give to some Federal body super- 
visory control of capitalization.” The 
report also says that: 

“previous reports have made frequent refer- 
ence to the ueed of adequate provision for the 
valuation of railway property, and the experi- 
ence of the Commission during the past year 
serves only to emphasize such arguments as 
have been submitted.” 

Since December 1, 1909, forty-four in- 
dictments for criminal violation of the 
Act to Regulate Commerce have been re- 
turned and forty-three prosecutions have 
been concluded. Thirty-one pleas of 
guilty were received, and the aggregate 
of penalties received is $63,500. Of the 
forty-four indictments returned during 
the year twenty-five have been against 
carriers or carriers’ agents and nineteen 
against shippers or passengers. In June 
Congress placed telegraph and telephone 
companies. doing an interstate business 
under the jurisdiction of the commission. 
The report says that there are from 
25,000 to 30,000 telephone companies 
which make provision for interstate com- 
merce, and the commission is in doubt as 
to whether it was the intent of Congress 
to place all these companies under its 
supervision and control. It now has the 
matter- under consideration———On De- 
cember 21 the appointment of J. H. Myer 
and C. C. McChord as members of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission was 
confirmed. The reorganization of the 
commission will take place by January 3. 
Chairman Knapp, whom Mr. Myer suc- 
ceeds, has been confirmed as Chief Jus- 
tice of the new Court of Commerce, and 
the term of Commissioner Cockrell, 


whom Mr. McChord will succeed, does © 


not expire until December 31.——On 
December 24, at the close of a confer- 
ence between railway managers, repre- 
sentatives of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, and United States 
Commissioner Charles P. Neill, it -was 
announced that there would be “no 
strike on the railways west, north and 
south of Chicago, by the engineers.” 
The agreement provides for a general 
increase in the wages of engineers of 
40 cents a day, or 10% per cent. 


Testimony was taken 
last week in the suit 
of the Government 


The Prosecution 
of Trusts 


against the Great Lakes Towing Com- 
pany, for violation of the Sherman Anti- 
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Trust law. It is asserted that this com- 
pany controls towing on the lakes at all 
ports except Milwaukee———Three of 
the sixteen companies which, as mem- 
bers of the so-called Bathtub Trust, 
were indicted on the 6th, have since 
withdrawn from the combination and re- 
turned to the prices current before it was 
formed.———-It is said that the first object 
of attack in the approaching movement 
of the Government against the great 
electrical manufacturing companies will 
be a pool controlling the supply, sale and 
prices of incandescent lights. Follow- 
ing the decision of the Federal Court in 
the Government’s case against the an- 
thracite railroad companies, under the 
Sherman act, a decree has been issued 
forbidding the Reading, Jersey Central, 
Lackawanna, Lehigh Valley and Erie 
roads to acquire or vote upon shares in 
the Temple Iron Company, or to exer- 
cise any control over that company, 
which, on the other hand, is. forbidden 
to exercise control over the subsidiary 
coal companies. Reports in the press 
show that a corporation capitalized at 
$4,500,000 is acquiring control of the 
oyster trade, having recently purchased 
the property of several companies on the 
coast of Rhode Island, Connecticut and 
Long Island, thus becoming the owner 
of 44,000 acres of oyster ground, with 
the accompanying wharves, buildings, 
etc. As the result of an investigation 
as to frauds committed by the Sugar 
Trust in connection with tariff rebates 
on exports of sugar made out of im- 
ported dutiable raw material, Collector 
Loeb and the District-Attorney at New 
York recommend that the Treasury De- 
partment accept $700,000 offered by the 
_Sugar Trust in settlement. The nego- 
tiations relate only to exports from the 
Trust’s Brooklyn refinery. The de- 
cision of the Supreme Court, reversing 
that of the lower court in New York con- 
cerning the indictments against Gustav 
E. Kissel and Thomas B. Harned (who 
sought to avoid prosecution by pleading 
the statute of limitations), requires the 
prosecution not only of these two men 
but also of the six Sugar Trust officers 
and directors who were indicted at the 
same time. Among these are President 
W. B. Thomas and John E. Parsons, the 
Trust’s general counsel. The case is the 
one which relates to the closing of the 
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refinery erected in Philadelphia by 
Adolph Segal and his associates. 
New -indictments have been © found 
against the Chicago beef companies and 
their officers, supplementing those re- 
ported in September. 

f 
Nearly two a ae 

o Theodore aw, 

lelgnes editor of the Manila 
Renacimiento, and Martin Ocampo, 
manager of the same paper, were found 
guilty of criminally libeling Dean C. 
Worcester, a member of the Philippine 
Commission. The sentences then pro- 
nounced were confirmed last week by the 
insular Supreme Court. Kalaw, now a 
member of the Philippine Assembly, 
goes to jail for one year and pays a fine 
of $3,000. Ocampo’s term of imprison- 
ment is six months and his fine is $2,000. 
In a suit against them for damages, 
Commissioner Worcester, a year ago, 
obtained judgment for $50,000.—— 
Troops are pursuing and attacking the 
rebellious Manobos tribesmen in the 
island of Mindanao, who have renewed 
their raids upon the planters in the 
Davao district. An agreement has 
been reached for a parcels post between 
Hong Kong and the Philippines. Par- 
cels not exceeding 11. pounds in weight 
and 3% feet in length will be carried at 
12 cents a pound.——In the Philippines, 
Secretary Dickinson says, there are more 
than 20,000,000 acres of public land fit 
for agriculture. Mindoro, with an area 
of 3,851 square miles; has an average of 
only 8 inhabitants to the mile. It is 
alleged in a newspaper article that a 
Japanese wireless telegraph station, 
under the direction of a colonel in the 
Japanese army, was recently discovered 
in the northern. part of Luzon. 
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No: Tandeveniden There was published in 
in Cuba a New York news- 
paper, last week, a sen- 

sational article alleging that a large force 
of United States troops was held in read- 
iness to be transported quickly to Cuba, 
because reports as to the condition of 
the insular Government indicated that 
intervention would be required in the 
near future. President Taft, the State 
and War departments, and General 


Wood, say that this is not true, that re- 
ports have not pointed to any need of 
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interference, and that the subject has not 
been discussed the authorities at 
Washington. neral Guerra, com- 


matider of the Cuban army, whom one 
Perez and othéfs recently attempted to 
assassinate, has resigned, and his resig- 
nation has- been accepted. President 
Gomez desired to give him a mission 
abroad, but he declined it and left the 
army. He is affiliated with that Liberal 
faction which is politically hostile to the 
President. A- statement addrest by him 
to the public indicates that in his opinion 
the Government was indirectly respon- 
sible for the murderous assault which 
nearly caused his death——General Es- 
tenoz and seventeen other negroes who 
were arrested last ‘spring, upon the 
charge that they wére conspiring against 
the Government, were released from jail 
last week, the court having found no evi- 
dence connecting them with a conspiracy. 
A bandit named Solis has caused 
much excitement in Santa Clara. He 
kidnapped a boy named Fernandez, 
promising to kill him if a ransom of 
$6,000 should not be paid. Afterward 
he demanded $10,000, and now it is 
thought that the boy is dead. He also 
kidnapped a prosperous planter named 
Hera, who regained his liberty by paying 
a ransom of $5,000. The relatives of a 
second boy taken by the bandit paid 
$10,000-for his release. Solis gives a 
large part of the ransom money to the 
poor, ‘and therefore, it is said, has the 
protection of many natives when officers 
pursue him. 
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Mexico and Other ‘t the end of last 
Countries South = the _ Mexican 

overnment’s forces 
had made little, if any progress in the 
work of subduing the revolutionists in 
Chihuahua. General Navarro and a part 
of his small army were. practically sur- 
rounded at Padernales, and were so short 
of food that they were killing their 
horses. Altho he reported to the capital 
that a force of 500 men sent out by him 
on a railway train had met the rebels and 
routed them, it is now known that this 
force suffered a loss of about 100, killed 
or wounded, in the cafion at Mal Paso, 
and was driven back. Reinforcements 
will soon give him an army of 5,000. 
There are said to be 3,000 armed revolu- 
tionists in the rough country where he is 
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in command. Mal Paso is 120 miles 
west of the city of Chihuahua. It is as- . 
serted that he put to death thirty-two 
civilians at Cerro’ Prieto, and that the 
rebels in revenge shot ten prisoners 
whom they had captured at Guerrero, to- 
gether with séveral civilians———The 
grand jury at Rock Springs, Tex., which 
has been inquiring as to the death of 
Rodriguez, the Mexican who was burned 
at the stake there, reports that thete has 
been no identification of the persons 
who were in the lynching mob, and that 
therefore it returns no indictments. 
The “Hornet,” formerly a gunboat in the 
United States navy, sailed from New 
Orleans on the 23d. As she carried no 
war material, the formal protest of the 
Minister of Honduras at Washington did 
not prevent her departure. Ex-President 
Manuel Bonilla and General Lee Christ- 
mas, the revolutionist adventurer, disap- 
peared from New Orleans at about the 
same time, and it is thought that arms 
have since been placed on the vessel, 
which, it is alleged, is to be used in a 
revolutionary movement against the Da- 
vila Government in Honduras. Gen- 
eral Antenor Firmin, who led the revolt 
of 1902 in Hayti, has left his post (that 
of Minister to Great Britain) and is on 
his way to St. Thomas, intending, it is 
said, to organize there a revolt against 
President Simon. The Haytian Govern- 
ment has given orders that he shall not 
be permitted to land in Hayti———The 
story, telegraphed from Port Limon, 
Costa Rica, about the sinking of an 
island in Ilopango Lagoon (Salvador) 
with 170 of its inhabitants, had no foun- 
dation in fact. President Taft has in- 
creased from two to four weeks the an- 
nual vacation, with pay, of those Panama 
canal employees who are paid by the 
hour. 
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A new record was established 
Aviation for length of flight without 

touching ground by M. Legag- 
neux, who flew a distance of 320 miles 
in six hours at Pau, France, on Decem- 
ber 21. The longest previous record was 
that of Maurice Tabuteau, who made 
389 miles in almost the same length of 
time. Both were competitors for the 
Michelin prize, which consists of a 
bronze trophy and $4,000 awarded an- 
nually for the longest flight made during 
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the year. M. Legagneux also broke the 
record for high flight on December 9, by 
attaining an altitude of 10,499 feet.. The 
highest previous record was 9,714 feet, 
made at Belmont Park, N.-Y., by Ralph 
Johnstone, who shortly afterward was 
killed by a fall at Denver. The other 
member of the Wright team, Arch Hox- 
sey, won the world’s championship for 
high flight from Legagneux by going 
nearly a thousand feet higher than the 
French aviator, on December 26, at Los 
Angeles. His barograph recorded an 
altitude of 11,474 feet. There was a 
high wind blowing and he was stiff with 
cold, but he came down in his character- 
istic spiral glides. Cecil Grace, a 
nephew of the late Mayor Grace, of New 
York, flew from Dover to Calais on the 
morning of December 23, but was lost in 
the attempt to return. He reached the 
French coast a little more than an hour 
after leaving the English, and passed 
over Calais intending to go on to Paris, 
but he mistook the direction and went 
toward Belgium. At the frontier he met 
with adverse winds so turned back and 
landed at the aviation grounds of Les 
Barques, west of Calais. In the after- 
noon he started for England but appar- 
ently steered too far to the east and fell 
into the sea. A guardsman at Ramsgate 
caught a glimpse of the aeroplane about 
six miles off shore for a moment as the 
fog lifted, but that was the last seen of 
him. 
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As a final result of the 
English Affairs English elections, the 

Government has gained 
one vote. The new Parliament will be 
constituted as follows: Unionists, 272; 
Liberals, 272; Laborites, 42; National- 
ists, 74; Independent Nationalists, 10; 
coalition majority, 126. The total num- 
ber of votes cast was 5,229,071, distrib- 
uted as follows: Unionists, 2,415,280; 
Liberals, 2,293,894; Laborites, 382,158; 
Redmondites, 95,426; O’Brienites, 39,- 
470; miscellaneous, 2,843. The eomposi- 
tion of the last Parliament was as fol- 
lows: Liberals, 275; Unionists, 273; 
Laborites, 40; Nationalists, 71, and Inde- 
pendent Nationalists, 11. A terrible 
mine disaster occurred in the Hulton 
Colliery, Lancashire, England. An ex- 
plosion early in the morning of Decem- 
ber 21 fired the mine, and only a few of 
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the three or four hundred miners escaped 
with their lives. Rescue parties, tho pro- 
vided with air helmets, were able, to do 
little. Captain Trench and Lieutenant 
Brandon, the British spies, who were 
seized at Borkum on August 22, sketch- 
ing the German fortifications, were 
found guilty by the Imperial Court at 
Leipzig and were condemned to four 
years’ imprisonment in a fortress. Both 
officers confessed that they were gather- 
ing information for the Intelligence De- 
partment of the British Admiralty. Con- 
sidering the Anglophobe tendencies of 
the German press just now, this punish- 
ment is unexpectedly lenient, and it is 
likely to be still further mitigated by a 
pardon within a year. 
a 

The “Padlock bill,” pro- 
Canalejas Wins hibiting the formation of 

new congregations of 





-friars, passed the Chamber of Deputies 


by a vote of 108 to 20. The bill passed 
the upper house nearly two months ago 
by a large majority, but in the lower 
house of the Cortes the struggle was 
longer and fiercer. It was not so much 
on account of the bill itself, which does 
not interfere with any important inter- 
ests of the Church and is limited by a 
Senate amendment to two years. But it 
was recognized on both sides that this 
was the first engagement of a serious 
conflict between State and Church, and 
would be followed by anti-clerical legis- 
lation of a more serious character. Pre- 
mier Canalejas in his closing speech dis- 
claimed any hostility to the religious or- 
ders, but insisted that they must not be 
allowed to interfere in politics or to ab- 
sorb the industries of the country thru 
the advantage of exemption from taxa- 
tion. The Clericals, redlizing that they 
would be outvoted, resorted to filibuster- 
ing and tried to talk the matter down. 
The Deputies were in bad temper and the 
Chamber has of late been the scene of 
disorderly sessions, in which strong epi- 
thets were exchanged and fist fights 
threatened. The Carlist leader, Vasquez 
Mella y Candido, brought the most seri- 
ous charges against the Premier, accus- 
ing him of engaging in a plot some years 
ago to dethrone King Alfonso. The 


chief evidence brought forward by Sejfior 
Mella was a series of letters written by 
Cardinal Cascajares to Queen Christina, 
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then regent, urging a coup d'état in the 
interests of the Church. Premier Cana- 
lejas declared the charges were baseless 
calumnies, and in his turn read a letter 
from the cardinal denying that he had 
anything to do with the conspiracy. On 
the morning of December 23 Sefior 
Mella gave up the fight and allowed the 
question to come to a vote, saying that 
he stopped the speeches out of pity for 
the stenographers. In spite of this vic- 
tory the stability of the Canalejas Min- 
istry is questionable, for it is not united. 
Three of the Ministers—those of Public 
Instruction, Public Works and the In- 
terior—are said to be dissatisfied with 
their shares of the budget and are likely 
to resign. 

= a 

If this title is not yet 
proper it seems likely to 
become so shortly. The 
Senate or Assembly which was convened 
at Pekin for the purpose of facilitating, 
or, as some surmise, retarding, the es- 
tablishment of a representative govern- 
ment six years hence, asserts that the 
representative government is already es- 
tablished and regards itself as a genuine 
national parliament: It concerns itself 
with foreign affairs, finance, sumptuary 
legislation, army and navy, appointments 
and internal improvements. It keeps in 
close touch with the provincial assem- 
piies by constant use of the telegraph, 
and its resolutions on local affairs have 
more power than the Imperial edicts. 
Young China, now for the first time given 
power, or at any rate given voice, shows 
itself unexpectedly democratic, progres- 
- sive and business-like. The -provincial 
delegates have dominated the Senate 
from the start, notwithstanding the fact 
that the Court nominees and the Manchu 
nobility constitute a majority of that 
body. In fact, many of the Manchus 
side with the Chinese. When the Senate 
passed the historic resoltttion demanding 
the immediate ‘convening of a parliament 
which the Regent had thrice refused, the 
Manchu nobles and bannermen voted 
unanimously for it. The progressives 
are not without friends at court, even 
in the Grand Council. It appears, how- 
ever, that the Government is determined 
to resist the assumption of power by the 
Senate. The demand of the Senate that 


The Chinese 
Parliament 
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the Grand Council be converted into a 
Cabinet and that its members be respon- 
sible to the Senate was refused. Upon 
this the Senate proceeded to stronger 
measures. A resolution calling for the 
impeachment of the Councillors was car- 
ried by a vote of 200 to 25, tho in a 
rump session, for the Manchu nobles and 
Court nominees absented themselves. A 
memorial to the Throne was prepared 
criticising specifically the official conduct 
of members of the Government, includ- 
ing the Regent. The memorial declares 
that the Regent has no longer the power 
to disregard the legisiative acts of the 
representatives of the people. At this the 
Government took decisive action. An 
edict was issued ordering the leading 
provincial members to return to their 
homes. The Viceroys were instructed 
to break up the provincial assemblies by 
force and to treat agitators as revolu- 
tionists, punishing them with the greatest 
severity. Another edict defends the 
Councillors criticised, and upholds their 
policy. Another reform on which the 
delegates have entered with enthusiasm 
is the anti-opium crusade. The plans 
adopted by the Government for the grad- 
ual abolition of opium are not rapid 
enough or efficient enough to suit the re- 
formers. Not without reason, they sus- 
pect the sincerity of officials who are 
themselves addicted to the drug. The 
Senate has repeatedly petitioned the 
Government to prohibit absolutely both 
the cultivation of opium in China and 
its importation from India. Either alone 
would, of course, be futile. But Great 
Britain stands in the way of any inter- 
ference with her -opium traffic, for this 
would upset the finances of India, already 
in a precarious state. So it is doubtful 
if the Chinese Government could prevent 
importation if it wanted to, for this 
might bring on a war with England, as it 
did before. The bubonic plague is 
spreading in Mongolia and Manchuria. 
The German Consul at Harbin has -ad- 
dressed a pressing note to the Chinese 
Taotai demanding that radical measures 
be taken to stay the epidemic, and stat- 
ing that otherwise Germany will inter- 
fere. The municipality of Harbin has 
invited Japanese physicians to attend the 
plague victims in the barracks, as the 
Russians refuse to expose themselves, 

















The Naval Comedy and Peace Policies 


‘in Brazil 
BY DAVID LAMBUTH 


[Very little was heard in this country about the recent successful mutiny of the Bra- 
zilian navy and nothing at all about its inner meaning and results. Mr. Lambuth, who was 
in Rio de Janeiro during the affray and, very literally, “under fire,” sends us a graphic 
account of it and an explanation of its political effects.—Eprror.] 


HEN in the course of human 
\WV affairs a country makes a fool 
of itself, it sometimes stops 

and thinks. It has long and honorably 
been maintained that the building of 
navies promotes international peace. It 
looks at the moment as tho Brazil, by a 
wholly original and rather circuitous 
route, has come to cast a certain amount 
of discredit upon that noble maxim. It 
has been a story of Frankenstein all 
over again. And certain of the Brazil- 
ians have taken the story to heart. Per- 
haps Frankensteins are more valuable 
than the world imagined. As a spectator 
I confess to numefous desires to retire 
discreetly and laugh. It has been such 
an odd way of learning convenient 
truths. Of course it was a Comedy. 
Nevertheless the whine of a shell—and 
it does whine—and the vicious spat of 
flame and the roar of guns from two 
of the biggest and most modern of 
Dreadnoughts inflised just that serious 
and realistic elemefit into the farce that 
even Broadway dramatists sometimes 
neglect. There is value in verisimilitude. 
The bugle had just sounded “silence” 
at 10 o'clock of Tuesday night, Novem- 
ber 22, when the crew of the battleship 
‘Minas Geraes,” at a shrill and repeated 
bugle call to “fire drill,” or “collision sta- 
tions” or something of that sort, rose en 
masse and overpowered the officers of 
the watch. Yelling “Viva a liberdade!” 
they burst into the officers’ mess, tearing 
down guns and bayonets from the racks, 
broke open the ammunition room, and in 
a quarter of an hour had shot and 
stabbed the commander to death, killed 
two other officers and a seaman, and tak- 
en possession of the ship. With pistols 
at their heads the engineers were given 
an hour to get up steam. Before 11 
o'clock the 22,000-ton battleship, with 
her round dozen of 12-inch guns, swung 
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from her anchorage, her seéarchlights 
flashing, her “wild cat” whistle shrieking 
like a lost soul—or a whole boiler full of 
them—and the d-red flag of revolt 
flying from her ting top. Inspired 
by this example, the sister ship, “Sao 
Paulo,” just one MOhth arrived from her 
English makers, fell into line. The old 


cruiser “Deodora” and the — 
1r- 
tor- 






scout “Bahia” were close behin 

ing an occasional shell that sent 

pedo boats scudding for the protection 
of the neutral shipping or that screamed 
menacingly over the roofs of the city, 
they steamed slowly up and dowfi.the 
bay, clicking wireless messages of - 
ance and demands to a frankly te d 
Government. 

The army rushed regiments in khaki 
to the water front. Beside the stone 
balustrade of the sea wall they waited in 
ambush for the “Minas” and the ‘‘Sao 
Paulo” to come ashore. (That, as far as 
I could gather, was their purpose. Ruy 
Barbosa carefully explained to them a 
little later that it was impossible for land 
forces to fight on the waves. So, pre- 
sumably, the- only way to get together 
was for the navy to come ashore.) When 
day broke at last and the searchlights 
dimmed and the gun flashes looked less 
red, it became evident that the whole 
navy, with the exception of the escaped 
torpedo craft, had run up the bloody en- 
sign. The two great Dreadnoughts 
swung leisurely past each other, patrol- 
ling the city like sentries on guard, their 
long white guns gleaming in the sun, 
while spurts of yellow flame and wisps 
of smoke heralded a roar that echoed 
backfrom the cliffs of Corcovado, and 
Tijuca, and the Sugar Loaf, and struck 
panic into the city. 

The ultimatum of the sailors was clear 
enough. Even the running populace 
could read. More pay, more food, less 
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work, no corporal punishment and a 
complete amnesty. Let the Congress 
pass the bill and the President sign it, 
and then, said the men behind the guns, 
they would surrender. the ships. Other- 
wise—and the city trembled and the Gov- 
ernment too—otherwise they would shell 
the city and lose no time about it, either. 
That was Wednesday. The bombard- 
ment would begin at noon. . . . It 
would begin at 2 o'clock. . ... It 
would begin at 7. Sr. José Carlos de 
Carvalho, emissary of the Government, 
of the army, of all Brazil, under a white 
flag, sped from ship to ship, begging 
time, pleading inevitable delays in gov- 
ernmental machinery, arguing and cajol- 
ing, while the President and his advisers 
vacillated and ran frantically from one 
recourse to another, bringing up each 
time breathless and more helpless than 
before. (The fact is, it is not alto- 
gether the place to laugh. The Govern- 
ment was in a most deplorable hole. 
Every way they turned was about as bad 
as the other. And the rebels laughed.) 
In the meantime the torpedo boats 
amused themselves, but more particularly 
the hostile fleet, by poking their sharp 
black noses round the corner of the Ilha 
das Cobras to reconnoiter, and then run- 
ning like deer from the 4.7-inch shells 
which followed them. By and by they 
sneaked for the island of Mocangue, 
where all the war heads of the torpedoes 
were stored at a convenient distance 
from the torpedoes, but again they went 
scuttling back headlong into the foreign 
merchant vessels, chased by the splash 
and spurt of ricochetting shells. To put 
it mildly, the torpedo boats were scared. 
Also from time to time a shell burst 
over the city. Two children were killed 
on Morro do Castello and a woman 
wounded. A woman was dead in the 
Saude. A shell had fallen in one of the 
police stations and in the railroad station 
of the Central of Brazil. Others had 
clipped the royal palms that stood around 
the. President’s Palace. At night 
the searchlights flashed incessantly over 
the bay, for fear of those black little tor- 
pedo boats. At last the ships steamed 
out to the open sea. They would return 
and bombard in the morning. The forts 
of Santa Cruz and Sao Joao, at the en- 
trance of the harbor, put out their lights 
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and said nothing. Outside, the ships 
played their lights on the suburb of 
Corocabana, while the citizens trembled 
and a frantic city grew more frantic 
waiting for dawn—and the bombard- 
ment. A hundred rumors ran thru the 
streets. The Senate would pass the de- 
manded bill, and it wouldn’t. The Depu- 
ties wouldn’t and would. The President 
would fight to the end, this minute, The 
next he was shaking in his military boots. 
So it went. Meanwhile the infantry in 
khaki and in nice blue uniforms, artillery- 
men with red stripes and six-pound 
howitzers, and cavalrymen with clashing 
swords galloped along the street. It was 
all a most military scene. The soldiers 
had been taught to entrench themselves. 
Even the ornamental lamp posts shielded 
a good half dozen when a shell exploded 
a mile and a half away. (But I do not 
blame them. There were times when I 
wanted to duck myself, and wanted to 
badly, too.) 

At noon the ships returned and the 
forts said nothing over again. The city 
knew well enough that the islands of 
Villegagnon and the Fiscal and of the 
Cobras were deserted. The Government 
troops had retired “in good order.” The 
Government itself had entered on a new 
tack with an access of pride. They 
would ‘starve the mariners out. They 
would use up all their coal and their 
water and their provisions, and the rest 
was easy. Even the city saw the point. 

The “Sao Paulo” ran up the Red Cross 
flag and the Military Hospital put out a 
launch and brought back half a dozen 
sick. It was at least a civilized warfare. 
Then the “Deodora” decided she wanted 
coal and steamed across to Nictheroy, 
over the bay, and took what she wanted, 
while the guards fled.. That seemed just 
a little awkward. But it would not 
occur again. And then, to make bad 
matters worse, the “Minas” hove to and 
sent word that she wanted water. The 
authorities on shore laughed. It was all 
hugely funny. 

“Very well,” clicked the wireless, “if 
you don’t send the water we'll raze the 
Ilha das Cobras at once.” And there was 
the sound of a bursting shell. 

Somebody forgot to laugh in a remark- 
able hurry. Out went the water barge 
double quick from the shore. Thereupon 
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the Chief of Police—who must have been 
napping—telephoned to the Chief of the 
Maritime Police: 

“Stop that barge at once!” 

And the Chief of the Maritime Police 
telephoned back to the Chief of Police: 

“Certainly—certainly. But for good- 
ness’ sake tell me how!” 

Meanwhile the “Minas” got her water. 
And Joao Candida, day before yesterday 
seaman of the first rank, now “Comman- 
der of the ‘Minas Geraes’ and Admiral 
of the Fleet,” looked up at his admiral’s 
ensign floating from the masthead and 
smiled and drank another glass of water. 
But the city only gaped and mopped the 
sweat from their brows. 

Of course, it all came out happily in 
the end, as all the world knows. The 
brazilian Government and the army and 
a million people in Rio capitulated to 
some two thousand non-commissioned 
sailors ensconced behind the steel sides 
of those modern Frankensteins. It 
wasn’t pretty, but it had to be done. The 
torpedo boats had cold feet, and the forts 
backed down, and the six-pound batteries 
on the hills along the water front of the 
city couldn’t reach the ships from behind 
their attractive entrenchments of baled 
alfalfa hay. (I do not know who ate it 
when they got through. The papers 
were reticent about the matter.) But 
worse still, there was all that $10,000,000 
apiece in those two big ships. To tell the 
honest truth, they didn’t want to blow 
them up, and they couldn’t think of any 
better way, and the sailors ‘were most 
firmly bent on shelling the city if they 
had to. (It was only later that some- 
body discovered they could have fired but 
one or two of their 12-inch guns, because 
nobody could find the electric strikers, 
altho they scrambled all over the siiips’ 
magazines with firemen’s torches and 
cigarettes trying to find them.) Anyway 
the Government capitulated—and every- 
body began to get over the habit of duck- 
ing whenever they heard a noise. 

Now, all of this was the lesson which 
Brazil learned while the Government was 
busily engaged in changing its mind and 
eating up its words. And on Thursday 
the 24th, Ruy Barbosa stood up in the 
Senate and told them what it meant. 
The writing was not on the wall, but on 
the water, yet Ruy read it just as well, 
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Nominated on the 22d of August, 
1909, by the first popular convention 
ever held in Brazil, Barbosa had gone to 
the polls as presidential candidate of the 
Civilista party against Marshal Hermes 
da Fonseca, of the Militaristas. On the 
ist day of March of the current year Ruy 
was beaten, they said, but ‘real public 
opinion had at last come to be a factor in 
Brazil. And Barbosa stood for peace, 
for anti-militarism, for the republicanism 
of civil government, nationally and inter- 
nationally as well. Moreover, he had 
go... right to talk about international 
peace, because he.had come away from 
the last Hague Peace Conference two 
years. ago the acknowledged master and 
molder of the policies of that great body. 
But on this Thursday in November Ruy 
Barbosa took the floor without so many 


_as six adherents in the Senate, and he 


spoke after this wise to the Brazilian 
people : 

“Cowardice is a sad thing, but a sadder thing 
still is idle boasting and foolish pride in the 
presence of a crisis which cries aloud for im- 
mediate and effective action. The brave are 
those who recognize the inevitable and make 
terms with it when such a compromise is the 
only means of preserving a nation’s real in- 
tegrity. The weak are those who tho already 
in their last ditch delude themselves by mil- 
itarism into the belief that they have in their 
hands the means of resistance, whereas in the - 
end they will be forced to abandon even these 
and sue for the most pitiful and dishonorable 
of terms. 

“It is not a question of so-called. honor, not 
of military traditions, not of the bitterness 
of a militaristic government face to face with 
its own impuissance. We are in the presence 
of a situation in which all alike, whether friend 
or foe, are of one mind in recognizing that 
we must find some means at once, not of sav- 
ing our reputations; but of preserving the in- 
terests of our constituents, of constitutional 
government and of the civil order.” 


The Government with its battalions, its 
artillery, its gold braid, was first of all 
loath to confess its weakness. It tried to 
make a show of power, by which, how- 
ever, it only endangered and nowise ad- 
vantaged the safety of the city. Barbosa 
made quick work of that. 


“T do not see any reason why we should not 
confess our utter powerlessness in the situa- 
tion, any more than I see any means of resis- 
tance or any possibility of a successful use of 
them.” 

‘And then, with a quick, ironical turn. 
he recited the various claims of invulner- 
ability with which the Government had 
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attempted to justify the enormous cost 
of these new battleships. If invulnerable, 
how could they defend themselves? But 
if such invulnerable engines of war are 
to turn back upon the nation that pro- 
cured them, where the use of all the sac- 
rifice, the overwhelming taxation and the 
struggle that made the purchase possi- 
ble? Were they not worse off rather 
than better? Had they not been far 
happier without these gigantic monsters 
with their black muzzles pointed at their 
own hearts? 

But the trouble, declared the prophet, 
lay deeper than that. The very cause 
of the revolt was the brutal human slav- 
ery, the disregard of the rights and dig- 
nity of man that was’ fundamental in a 
militaristic conception of society. 

“T believe that the whole movement, all that 
you have now to suffer, grew out of these 
abuses themselves which had reduced the sail- 
ors to that terrible pass where what had once 
been .a man becomes only a slave. All that 
breaks down in a man his moral sense, all that 
brings him to the level of a brute, all that in- 
fuses into him the mere instincts of animal 


terror and revenge, cannot help leading the © 


way to these terrible uprisings against order 
and against society itself. A slave is nat- 
urally low, brutal and deceitful, made so by 
the exigencies of his own defense. It is the 
fatal miasma of servility which weighs equal- 
ly upon the men who suffer it and the men 
who impose it.. I am persuaded that a great 
part, if not the greatest part,-of the social 
evils which afflict Brazil today is the moral 
result of slavery, tho now for so many years 
extinct among us. We have abolished slavery 
of the negro race. Shall we maintain the slav- 
ery of the white race under a brutal militaris- 
tic regime? It is high time to remember that 
soldiers and sailors are also men. 

“All our severity may be little enough to 
condemn the violence and the barbarity of the 
means which the revolters employed, but let 
us not shrink from the justice of recognizing 
our own complicity in this moral situation 
which is responsible for the present events. 
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1 read with pleasure yesterday the state- 
ment of Sr. José Carlos, who told us how the 
men with pride showed him their ships, say- 
ing, ‘Sir, this is an honest revolt.’ I lament 
their mistakes, but I must recognize the hu- 
man demands which they represent. 

“Let me, in conclusion, point out two pro- 
found lessons of the bitter situation in which 
we find ourselves. The first is that a military 
government is not one whit more able to save 
the country from the vicissitudes of war nor 
any braver or more resourceful in meeting 
them than a civil government. The second is 
that the policy of great armaments has no 
place upon the American continent. At least 
on our part and the part of the nations which 
surround us, the policy which we ought to 
follow with joy and hope is that of drawing 
closer international ties thru the development 
of commercial relations, the peace and friend 
ship of all the peoples ‘who inhabit the coun- 
tries of America. __f€ries of “Muito bene .. . 
muito bege.”] 


“The experience of Brazil in this respect is 
decisive. All the forces employed for twenty 
years in the perfecting of the means of our 
national defense have served, after all, only 
to turn upon our own breasts these successive 
attempts at revolt. [More cries of “Muiio 
bene.”] International war has never yet come 
to the doors of our republic. Civil war has 
come many times, armed by these very wea- 
pons which we have so vainly prepared for 
our defense against a foreign enemy. Let us 
do away with these ridiculous and perilous 
great armaments, securing international peace 
by means rather of just and equitable relations 
with our neighbors. 

“On the American continent at least it is not 
necessary to maintain a ‘peace armada’; that 
hideous cancer which is devouring continually 
the vitals of the nations of Europe.” 


And when he ceased the Senate passed 
the amnesty bill. 

The words of Ruy, the expostulations 
of the Civilista party, the manifest weak- 
ness of militarism, have not been useless. 
Perhaps, after all, the naval comedy in 
Rio Bay may “point a moral and adorn 
a tale.” Who can tell? 


Rrio pe JANerro, Braziv. 


Two Preachers 
BY WILLIAM H. HAYNE 


One thumps the pulpit with each thund’rous word, 
And beats the Law of Sinai on a board; 

One the hushed aisle and’ frescoed gallery fills 
With words like honey from the Syrian hills. 


Aucusta, Ga, 
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The Interesting Election in Oregon 


BY GEORGE A. THACHER 


(Mr. Thacher has contributed before to Tue INDEPENDENT afticles on the novel political 
institutions of Oregon. He is a citizen of the State, a lawyer and a member of the American 


Political Science Association.—Ep1ror.} 


HE real significance of the elec- 
+ tion in Oregon was the intense in- 
terest in certain ideas about the 
plan of electing State officers and some 
theories about the administration of pub- 
lic affairs of the State. The men who 
were absorbed solely in the thought of a 
party victory were so much in a minority 
that they were a negligible quantity. 

Who can say what such ideas in poli- 
tics will accomplish in a few genera- 
tions? The tendency is bound to grow 
when once rooted, no matter how crude 
or even apparently mischievous the first 
concrete results are. The voters are 
lawmakers, and if they are not all stu- 
dents and economists still they must 
either practically disfranchise them- 
selves by neglecting to vote or else they 
will register their ideas, even tho they 
may be obtained by a sort of contagion 
which the psychologists call the mob 
spirit. That is the harshest thing that 
can be said of the Oregon system, and 
it is interesting to note the results in the 
election held on November 8. , 

It is a mistake to suggest that the 
polling booth is transformed into a legis- 
lative hall; it’s the roll call by the Aus- 
tralian ballot. At the poll where I voted 
the policeman remarked to me as I 
stood waiting my turn for a booth, “It’s 
voting a bed quilt.” How far the homely 
metaphor was justified may be estimated 
by the fact that there was the privilege 
of choosing thirty-four State and eleven 
county officers out of a total of 131 can- 
didates whose names were printed on the 
ballot. In addition to choosing officers 
there were thirty-two laws and amend- 
ments to the State constitution to be 
adopted or rejected by voting “yes” or 


“no.” What is called a “ballot title” to 


each measure is prepared by the Attor- 
ney General of the State, and is intended 
to give in a few words the purpose of 
the measure. The following is a sample 
on this year’s ballot : 
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Women’s taxpaying suffrage amendment, 
granting to taxpayers, regardless of sex, the 


right of suffrage. 
Vote YES or NO. 
300. Yes 
301. No. 


These measures are brought before the 
voters in three ways: 

“Referred to the People by Legislative As- 
sembly.” 

“Referendum Ordered by Petition of the 
People.” 

“Proposed by Initiative Petition.” 


The last method is the most common 


“and requires that a copy of the measure 


signed by eight per cent. of the voters 
be filed with the Secretary of State, who 
sees that the measure is printed in the 
campaign book in full. Fifty-five days 
before election the Secretary of State 
mails to each registered voter a copy of 
this pamphlet, containing copies of all 
measures to be voted on. Arguments 
pro and con which are offered by advo- 
cates or opponents are also printed upon 
payment of the actual cost of printing. 

There is also issued by the State an- 
other campaign book containing portrait 
cuts of candidates and arguments for 
their election, sometimes with biographi- 
cal sketches,’ but this advertising is op- 
tional with the candidates. Then, too, 
practically all the newspapers in the 
State print arguments for or against 
candidates and measures as paid adver- 
tisements, generally closing with some 
such admonition as “Vote ballot title 301 
x, No.” Sometimes full pages in daily 
city papers are used for one measure, 
with the words “(paid advertisement ).” 
Then besides editorial discussion, which 
is more or less irregular for months, but 
constant for the thirty days preceding 
election, there are innumerable letters 
from voters printed through the courtesy 
of the editors. 

This, in briefest fashion, is the Oregon 
system, and the mere statement of it 
shows that the voter’s interest is ab- 
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THE INTERESTING ELECTION IN OREGON 


t No. 125, Multnomah County, Oregon, November 8, 1910 
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ONE OF THE BALLOTS USED IN THE RECENT OREGON ELECTION 
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HON. JAY BOWERMAN, 
Republican candidate for Governor. 


sorbed in the State campaign to the ex- 
clusion to a great extent of party feeling 
as ordinarily manifested.* 

Of course things fall into place in the 
order of their apparent importance. 
There were two questions of overwhelm- 
ing interest in Oregon this year ; one was 
concerning the working of the direct pri- 
mary law in the election of. Governor, 
and the other was the question of State- 
wide prohibition. Other questions re- 
ceived a vote in a descending ratio, ac- 
cording to the interest they aroused. 
With the exception of a few questions of 
national interest, the voting in Oregon 
can claim the attention of the readers of 
Tue INDEPENDENT only as a question 
of the psychology of the voters in a State 
where there has been the birth of a new 
democracy. 

Six years ago a direct primary law 
was enacted at the polls, which among 
other features actually provides for pop- 
ular election of Senators. Under that 
law Oregon has a United States Sena- 
tor who at different times has given al- 





*I have written heretofore somewhat detailed ac- 
counts of the Oregon system and its workings, which 
vere published in Tue InNpEPENDENT on May 28 and 


June 25, 1908. 
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legiance to different parties, and an- 
other Senator who is a Democrat, but 
who has been identified with the new 
system in Oregon. Oregon is a Repub- 
lican State by some 25,000 votes, hence 
many men who believe in government by 
party—their own party—have decided 
that the primary law is defective. They 
agree to it as a corrective measure in 
case the dominant party makes bad nom- 
inations, but they object to it most stren- 
uously as a “wide open” affair, as some 
of them term it. In other words, they 
don’t want to give up the convention 
system entirely, thotigh they are willing 
that the convention should be rebuked if 
necessary. This faction is led by The 
Morning Oregonian, the strongest and 
ablest newspaper in the Northwest. 

A Republican convention under the 
name of “assembly” was held this year 
before the primary, and the Hon. Jay 
Bowerman, an able man, President of 
the State Senate, and Acting Governor, 
was nominated. He also got the Repub- 
lican nomination at the primaries, tho 
his opponents collectively polled twice as 


* many votes on an anti-assembly plat- 


form. I believe that he would have won 
if he had not made a bad choice of a 
campaign issue. He did promise to 
maintain all the people’s laws, including 


‘the direct primary, but to take away 


attention from the “assembly” that first 
nominated him, he and his friends made 
the United States Senators from Oregon 
an issue in decidedly personal fashion, 
tho neither one is running for office. 
Mr. Bowerman and his friends over- 
looked the fact that these Senators owe 
their positions in the Senate to the 
“wide open” primary, which was adopted 
by the voters at the polls, and so they un- 
wittingly intensified a sentiment that 
they would have liked to soothe to sleep. 
The result was that Mr. Bowerman was 
defeated by over 6,000 votes in a strong- 
ly Republican .State by Oswald West, 
the Democratic nominee, who used the 
opportunity thus offered to its fullest ex- 
tent. Mr. West has made a good record 
as a member of the Railroad Commis- 
sion. 

Oregon has a local option law adopted 
six years ago. It permits whole counties 
or even single precincts to go “dry.” 
Under its provisions practically all of 
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the State, barring counties having large 
river towns or seaport cities, especially 
along the Columbia and Willamette riv- 
ers, voted no license. The prohibition- 
ists were so pleased with what they had 
accomplished that they fancied they 
could use the prohibition vote in “dry” 


counties to decree prohibition in the 


ocean port of Portland and other river 
towns, wipe out distilleries and brew- 
eries, and crush the “demon rum.” They 
brought speakers from points as distant 
as the Atlantic Coast (some of them in- 
cendiary in utterance) and waged a hot 
campaign. They lost by some 20,000 
votes, and even lost counties that have 
voted no license heretofore. The oppo- 
nents of prohibition did a clever thing. 
They proposed a “home rule” amend- 
ment to the Constitution (cities and 
towns already have it subject to the Con- 
stitution and criminal laws), which prac- 
tically makes cities and towns units in the 
matter of voting license. It was a good 
psychological appeal. “Home rule” won 
by 2,000 votes. 

Woman suffrage has previously been 
defeated in Oregon four times. It has 
now been defeated five times. 

A constitutional amendment providing 
for a complete reorganization of the 
Legislature and proportional representa- 
tion was defeated. 

An employers’ liability law was adopt- 
ed by.a good majority, while a measure 
proposing a commission to consider the 
subject was defeated by a strong vote. 

An amendment permitting counties to 
issue bonds for good roads won by a 
large majority. In Western Oregon, 
with its rainy season, the unimproved 
roads are bogs in winter. 

A bill to extend the direct primary in 
nominating Presidential candidates and 
paying expenses (up to $200) of dele- 
gates to national Presidential conven- 
tions, and electing delegates by popular 
vote, was adopted by a narrow majority. 
Heretofore poor men have been barred 
from being delegates to national con- 
ventions. This was the most novel meas- 
ure enacted. 

A law creating a Board of People’s In- 
spectors of Government to watch the 
State’s business affairs and to issue a 
magazine every two months to every 
voter free, giving an account of matters 


and making suggestions, was savagely 
attacked as a proposal for a partisan 
press to be paid by the voters. Naturally 
the newspapers did not favor it and it 
was defeated. 

An amendment to the Constitution 
was adopted cutting off the granting of 
new trials by superior courts on purely 
technical grounds, and also permitting 
three-fourths of a jury to return a ver- 
dict in civil cases. 

Two tax amendments were defeated, 
tho recommended by the’Grange. The 
ballot titles were doubtless to blame, be- 
cause they mentioned repealing the 
words, “taxation shall be equal and uni- 
form.” That frightened men who have 
not studied taxation. On the other hand 
a probably mischievous amendment per- 
mitting the single tax in separate coun- 
ties was carried by a small majority, for 
the probable reason that it proposed to 
repeal the pcll tax. 

The question of writing ballot titles 
got into the Supreme Court several 
years ago, and then the Legislature 
turned the task over to the Attorney- 
General. This year’s election indicates 














HON. OSWALD WEST, 
Governor-elect of Oregon. 
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that the Attorney-General should be a 
professional psychologist and an adver- 
tising expert as well as a lawyer in order 
to be impartial. 

Just a quarter of the measures offered 
were carried and the vote on legislation, 
which heretofore has averaged over 70 
per cent. of the total vote, probably ran 
higher this year; that is to say, fewer 
men disfranchised themselves by neglect- 
ing to vote on the measures. When that 
brilliant English essayist many years ago 
prophesied that, where inequalities were 
great the greater would be the tendency 
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toward spoliation, and that the deluge 
would come in America in the present 
century, no one could have imagined that 
there would be witnessed in even one 
State of the American democracy the 
spectacle of the poor and the rich meet- 
ing at the polls to adopt laws for the. 
commonwealth. Critics would perhaps 
be justified in calling some of the meas- 
ures crude and in some cases mischiey- 
ous, but the underlying spring of action 
is good and not destructive. How far 
will the movement develop in the nation? © 
PorTLAND, ORE. 


New Immigration Recommendations 
BY HERBERT FRANCIS SHERWOOD 


(Mr. Sherwood traveled with the Immigration Commission in Europe in the summer 


of 1907 and has been a student of immigration for many years. 


He is therefore well 


qualified to comment on the commission’s report. which is the first complete survey of the 


subject ever made in this country.—EpiTor.] 


commission, consisting of three 

Senators, three Representatives 
and three appointees of the President was 
created to investigate the subject of im- 
migration. At the beginning of the pres- 
ent session of Congress, as required by a 
resolution adopted at the last session, it 
filed its final report with its recom- 
mendations. It has had the use of nearly 
$500,000. Thru a large staff of investi- 
gators it has accumulated enough data to 
fill upward of forty volumes, original in- 
formation having been secured regarding 
more than 3,200,000 individuals. It is 
expected that the two score volumes will 
be ready for distribution next June. 
What has it discovered in the course of 
its investigation and what are its recom- 
mendations ? 

Within the space at my command it 
would be impossible to mention, much 
less discuss, all of the findings of the 
commission. I shall, therefore, confine 
myself to those in which the public is 
likely to be most interested, and which 
present views in some degree contrary to 
preconceived ideas. 

It has been charged against the pres- 
ent immigration that the percentage of 
criminals is high. The commission 
says that the available statistics do not 
show that criminality among the foreign- 


NN conn four years ago a national 


born increases the volume of crime in 
proportion to the total population, altho 
the present laws are not adequate to pre- 
vent the immigration of criminals, nor 
sufficiently effective as regards the de- 
portation of alien criminals. 

In the exclusion of criminals, in fact, 
we have not taken advantage of the 
facilities already provided. The crimes 
of aliens which have attracted the great- 
est attention in recent years have been 
those of Italians. These include homi- 
cide and the form of blackmail labeled 
“Black Hand.” Italy has performed two 
acts of comity, which, if full advantage 
had been taken of them, would have 
greatly reduced—if they had not elimi- 
nated them entirely—the number of Ital- 
ian criminals in this country. The Govern- 
ment of that country requires that every 
emigrant shall have a passport. This 
may not be issued to a man bound for the 
United States who has a record which 
would debar him under our laws. Yet, 
in the past, we have not taken the pre- 
caution to inquire of the landing immi- 
grant of that nationality whether or not 
he had such a document. Its absence, or 
the fact that it had been countersigned in 
some other country, would be prima 
facie evidence that the applicant for ad- 
mission was a case for special inquiry. 
Italy also has assisted the Police Depart- 
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ment of New York City in obtaining cop- 
ies of the records of more than 700 Ital- 
ian criminals, the work having cost the 
life of Lieutenant Petrosino. Altho such 
a dearly bought set of records was avail- 
able, owing to the inactivity of a 
recent police administration few depor- 
tations have taken place. It has been 
asserted by competent authority that 
1,000 Italians could be deported from 
New York City without further legisla- 
tion. A conference of officials having 
charge of the deportation machinery was 
held at the City Club a few days ago to 
consider such action. 

The commission reports that other 
countries stand ready to co-operate with 
us in reducing the migration of criminals 
from their territory to ours. It recom- 
mends that legislation be secured provid- 
ing for the deportation of aliens convict- 
ed of serious crimes within a period of 
five years aftér their admission, and that 
our Government make arrangements 
with such. countries as have adequate 
police records whereby copies may be ob- 
tained. It urges that thereafter immi- 
grants from such countries be admitted 
only upon the production of papers 
showing an absence of convictions for 
crimes which would exclude them. 

We have moaned about immigration’s 
contribution to our almshouses. The 
commission’s investigation indicates that 
there is comparatively little pauperism 
among the present immigrants. The im- 
migration of twenty years ago, which has 
heen held up by some as far superior t3 
that of today, offers, the commission 
points out, a marked contrast in this 
respect. Nearly half of the foreign-born 
who received assistance, it was learned, 
had been in this country at least a score 
of years. The force of this discovery is 
strengthened by the fact that the investi- 
gation was made close upon the heels of 
the financial depression of 1907. Large 
numbers of the later immigrants had re- 
turned to their European homes. Those 
remaining here had the ability and the 
desire to take care of themselves. The 
small percentage of applicants -for relief 
among the newcomers the commission 
credits to the present laws, which admit 
only those exhibiting capacity to support 
themselves. These conclusions coincide 
with the observations of the writer, who 
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has visited many Calabrian, Sicilian, 
Croatian and Polish villages for the pur- 
pose of noting the effect of immigration 
upon them, and with the same object in 
view visited the foreign colonies in one 
State about the time the commission’s in- 
vestigation was in progress. 

The extent to which assimilation is 
taking place, was naturally the most im- 
portant of the subjects to be investigated. 
The commission corroborates previous 
testimony that there is congestion in in- 
dustrial centers due to the immigration 
of unskilled labor in large volume, and 
that the process of digestion is greatly 
hindered by such herding of human be- 
ings. It says that the flow of the human 
river is so great that the standards of 
living and of wages of the unskilled are 
kept down. It, therefore, recommends 
that less stress be laid upon sentiment as 
a basis for our immigration policy and 
that “the economic and social welfare of 
the United States should now ordinarily 
be the determining factor in the immi- 
gration policy of the government.” 

Perhaps the most sensational and cer- 
tainly one of the most unexpected results 
of the investigations was that obtained 
from the anthropological studies made 
under the direction of Professor Boas, 
of Columbia University. The measure- 
ments of native born children of foreign 
born parents suggested that an Ameri- 
can type was being rapidly formed. It 
was found apparently that every part of 
the body, including the head, may be 
changed thru the single influence of 
environment. 

The commission well says that “the 
measure of the rational, healthy develop- 
ment of a country is not the extent of its 
investment or capital, its output of prod- 
ucts, or its exports and imports, unless 
there is a corresponding economic oppor- 
tunity afforded to the citizen dependent 
upon employment for his material, men- 
tal and moral development. The devel- 
opment of business may be brought 
about by means which lower the stand- 
ard of living of the wage earners.” It 
therefore recommends that further gen- 
eral legislation dealing with the subject 
of immigration “should be based pri- 
marily upon economic or business con- 
siderations touching the prosperity and 
economic well being of our people,” 
New Yorx City, 














Science vs.. Literature as a Professorial 


Profession 
BY EDWIN E. SLOSSON, Ph.D. : 


{To those who aspire to university positions but are undecided whether to devotes 
themselves to.science or literature, the following article by one who has been on both sides 


of the fence will, we believe, be of great help. 


Incidentally it may also throw light upon 


the question sometimes asked of us as to why Dr. Slosson dropped the test-tube to take up 


the pen. 
easier life. 


It appears from this that his motive was most despicable, i. ¢., the desire for an 
We found the article in the alumni section of Cap and Gown for 1910, the 


junior annual of the University of Chicago, from which we borrow also the clever cartoons 


of Mr. Roy Baldridge.—Eprror.] 


HE custom in our universities is to 
pay the literary professors the 
same salaries as the scientific pro- 

fessors. . Which is not fair. Because the 
scientific man has to work harder and 
more hours. If he works in the chemical 
laboratory he gets his hands covered 
with xanthoproteic reactions and he has 
to fuss with things that are messy and 
smell bad. If he works in the biological 
laboratory he has to fuss with things 
that are messier and smell worse. But 
his literary colleague can keep his hands 
and clothes clean and need not get any- 
thing smutty in the course of his re- 
searches. Except his mind. Which 
doesn’t show. 

The literary professor looks down on 
the scientific professor and he has a right 
to. The man who carries the little end 
of the log always has a right to look 
down on the man who is carrying the big 
end. This is a fundamental principle of 
our social system, and nobody can con- 
ceive of such a revolution as the reversal 
of the rule would be. The most daring 
of Utopian promoters has never gone 
farther than to imagine a state of society 
in which each man could look down on 
the other. Or neither look down on the 
other. Or both look up to each other. 
Very likely the same thing after all. 

At any rate, the litterateur is in the 
enviable situation of being paid to do 
what other people do for nothing. The 
scientist, when he is fagged out with a 
hard day’s work and everything going 
wrong, goes home and reads a novel for 
recreation. But who ever heard of a 
literary professor, when he was tired of 
reading novels all day, spending his 
evenings in the analysis of a silicate or 
the calculation of the orbit of Halley’s 
comet, just for the fun of the thing? 

Then, too, we are ail of us somewhat 
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fond of gossip, of overmuch talk about 
personal peculiarities and the petty de- 
tails of the lives of other people, par- 
ticularly of distinguished persons. We 
are most of us ashamed of this love of 
gossip. But not the literary man. He 
glories in it. Quite right, too, because 
that is how he earns his salary. His 
work is an old woman’s pastime. You 
always feel a little mean when you read 
love letters written to others. That is, 
you would feel mean if you ever did it. 
But he does it and gets praised for it. 
He devotes a year to tracing out the 
amoristic ramifications of the Hugo 
household and their influence on the 
course of French literature, and if he 
succeeds in discovering some incidents 
which the writers of French memoirs 
had not thought fit to print, he gets a 


- magna cum for it. 


One summer day when I was working 
in the chemical laboratory of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, feeling that the cul- 
tural lobe of my brain was in danger of 
getting atrophied from too complete an 
absorption ‘in the exact sciences, I 
strolled over to a literary lecture. The 
lecturer had spent some months abroad 
devoted to the study of the literature of 
the Lake district. No; that is the wrong 
way around. I should say to the study 
of the Lake district of literature. And 
he had discovered—or was it she? Never 
mind. At any rate, this arduous re- 
search had resulted in the momentous 
discovery at which side of the fire- 
place the jug had been set when Kit 
North and the Ettrick Shepherd held 
their Noctes Ambrosiane. What we 
nowadays call boozefests. I gathered 
that the literary critics for fifty years 
had been divided on this question, some 
contending for the right, others standin 
by the left. And I rejoiced, as a 1 
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Chicagoan, that our university had been 
able to settle this question. It would 
have been a pity to have had to devote 
another fifty years to it. . 

The literary wing of the faculty has a 
further advantage. For example, a pro- 
fessor of English literature aims to get 
his students to love Browning’s poetry, 
not necessarily to understand it. A pro- 
fessor of chemistry aims to get his stu- 
dents to understand chemistry, not neces- 
sarily to love it. Now, it is easier to 
learn to love something than to under- 
stand it. We all know how that is. - It 
is not necessary to understand a young 
lady before falling in love with her. 
Fortunately. Otherwise few of us would 
ever have married, or even now be in 
love with our wives. 

The man of science has to discover 
new facts. The man of letters does not 
have to discover new authors. He never 
does that. He leaves it to the common 
herd and then, after a generation or two, 
he comes along and explains why. You 
see what an easy job he has. I could not 
have discovered the X rays. But now 
they are discovered I can explain as well 
as anybody how they came to be discov- 
ered and why they were worth discover- 
ing. And if the University of Chicago 
will give me a traveling fellowship, I 
will go over to Germany and find: out 
what Professor Réntgen eats for break- 
fast, how many children he has, where 
he was born and whether it was a suc- 
cessful or unsuccessful love affair which 
drove him to sparking with a Crookes’ 
tube. 

The literary professor is not expected 
to write novels. It is regarded as rather 


AS: 





Summer students do not take the literator literally. 
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He has to fuss with things that are mussy. 


discreditable if he does. Especially if 
they sell well. He lectures on the essen- 
tial qualities of good fiction and the 
causes of its success, but he cannot pick 
the winners out of the’ eighteen hun- 
dred new novels that appear every year. 
If he could he would not be teaching. 
Any publisher would give him $10,000 a 
year as a reader of manuscript. 

But the greatest advantage which the 
literary man has over his scientific col- 
league is that it does not matter what 
he says. That is why he is such a bril- 
liant lecturer. Or can be. We could any 
of us be brilliant if we did not care what 
we said. The easiest way to get a repu- 
tation for pungent philosophy is to take 
some common saying and reverse it. 
The most ordinary coat looks funny 
when you wear it inside out. The scien- 
tist has to stick to facts. The belles- 
lettrist hasn’t many facts to stick to, and 
if he gets them wrong there is no harm 
done. If the lecturer on chemistry gets 
confused and tells the class to 
ruin ammonia into chlorine water 
instead of chlorine into ammonia 


l water, he is likely to lose a stu- 
aren dent or two. Perhaps a wing of 


= the laboratory. But if the liter- 
ary lecturer, in telling his stu- 
dents to trace the influence of 
Swinburne on Matthew Arnold, 
should get his instructions re- 
versed, the student would not 
get blown up. Except by his 
professor. And that doesn’t hurt 
much. As we all know. Even if 
the student should get an excess 
of Swinburne mixed with Arnold 
in the cold it would not matter. 
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Fortunately, no one takes the literator 
literally. Least of all himself. The 
temptation is irresistible when one gets 
before the usual summer audience of 
culture seekers to make them open their 
eyes as well as their ears; to shock them, 
to galvanize them into a semblance of 
life, to get some kind of a reaction from 
them indicative of independent thinking, 
of anything but tame acquiescence. 
Schoolmasters in long hair and spec- 
tacles, placid old ladies and ardent-eyed 
girls make up the audience. The lecturer 
shakes before them the insanities of 
Nietzsche, the vulgarities of Whitman, 
the vagaries of Shaw, the crudities of 
Tolstoy, and sets off some epigrammatic 
fireworks of his own as a grand finale. 
In vain. The most startling thing he can 
discover in literature, or invent, they 
calmly listen to and take down in their 
notebooks. Two things, fortunately, 
they never think of doing: to question 
what they hear or to apply it to their 
own lives. One is appalled at the thought 
of what would happen if they took the 
lecturer either less seriously or more. If 
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they took him less seriously they would 
throw things at him. If they. took him 
more seriously they would act in accord- 
ance with his suggestions. Which would 
demoralize society. 

That is where Mr. Bolce far niente 
made his mistake. In his exposé of the 
universities he did not take into consid- 
eration the fact that students are accus- 
tomed to make allowances for their pro- 
fessors. They are careful to distinguish 
between literature and life. It is not 
hard to make such a distinction. Quiie 
the contrary. The scientist, however, has 
to be more careful what he says. The 
sociologist or anthropologist is an excep- 
tion. He can say whatever he pleases. 
In fact, often does. But this privilege is 
allowed him because anthropology and 
sociology are regarded, like literature 
and theology, as not having any practical 
application to human beings. It is other- 
wise with the professors of the old, or- 
thodox and established sciences. They 
can’t get much fun out of life, having to 
be so particular all the time about what 
they tell folks. 


New Yor« Cry. 


Railroad Rates Again 


BY!PIERPONT V. DAVIS 


{In our issue of October 13, 1910, we printed an article by Professor Harrison S. Smal- 
ley, of the University of Michigan, holding that there was no necessity for the railroads 


to raise their rates. 
ters from our subscribers. 


This article was widely commented on in the daily press and in let- 
We are glad to print this reply from a Wall Street writer, who 


is associated with the firm of Plympton, Gardiner & Co.—Eprror.] 


O sincere apologist for the rail- 
N roads denies that the railroads 

have themselves, in large meas- 
ure, to blame for the resentment and 
misapprehensions that exist. There has 
been a long list of deplorable wrongs on 
both sides. That in three years thirty- 
three States should have enacted 334 
laws, regulating the transportation com- 
panies within their jurisdiction, indicates 
the extent of the popular feeling. 

Very much of this legislation was 
hasty, ill-conceived and even genuinely 
confiscatory. For example, the Railroad 
and Warehouse Commission and the 
Legislature of Minnesota, during the fall 


of 1906, compelled the companies operat- 
ing in the State to reduce passenger 
fares 33% per cent. and freight rates 
from 10 to 28 per cent., with the result 
that, in the year following, one of the 
roads affected succeeded in earning only 
4.14 per cent. on the basis of its actual 
reproduction cost. 

The impartial testimony of all who 
know anything about the subject proves - 
conclusively the fairness of the rates 
charged by American railways. The 
report of ex-Judge Charles E. Otis, 
special master in Chancery, who heard 
the testimony of the railroads in Minne- 
sota after they appealed to the Federal 
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court, has this to say of the rates pre- 
vailing before the reductions above 
noted : 

“Alleged discrimination between localities 
and shippers, not excessive rates, was, with 
respect to tariffs, substantially the only ground 
of complaint.” * 

President Hadley’s opinions always 
command respect. He has said: 


“T also believe that there has been far less - 


of extortionate profit in connection with rail- 
road monopoly than has been incident to most 
other kinds of industrial combination.” t 

Of the 9,099 complaints entertained 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
during the first eighteen years of its ex- 
istence, 9,054 were settled without refer- 
ence to the courts, while of the 45 cases 
appealed to the courts only 8 were sus- 
tained. All of these alleged unjust dis- 
crimination and not one complained of 
exorbitant rates. 

Rates in general have been fair be- 
cause the permanent interests of the rail- 
road and the public are indissolubly 
allied. If the profits of the former are 
too high, its patrons are impoyerished. 
When they are too low, poor service and 
a decline in business follow. The rail- 
roads are now asking a moderate in- 
crease in rates. Is it likely that they are 
seeking rates that will hurt the business, 
the shipping ability, of their customers? 
In fact, certain large buyers of transpor- 
tation, the Simmons Hardware Com- 
pany, Marshall, Field & Co., and numer- 
ous others have openly approved of the 
proposed advance. 

Prof. Harrison S. Smalley, on the 
contrary, in a recent article in THE 
INDEPENDENT, maintains that the rail- 
roads need no increase, because, 

“while expenses have decidedly increased, traf- 

fic has also increased in even greater propor- 
portion with the result that the expense ot 
furnishing railway services has actually de- 
clined.” 

The reason for this is found, accord- 
ing to Professor Smalley, in the fact that 
about two-thirds of a railway’s expenses 
are not dependent upon the volume of 
the traffic, remaining the same whether 
traffic is light or heavy. In these fixed 
expenses he includes interest and depre- 
ciation, cost of providing and maintain- 
ing a minimum equipment, the corporate 





*Page 9 of the Report. 
tHearings before the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce, May 9, 1905. 
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organization, supplies, and wages of offi- 
cers and men. He then says: “Between 
1897 and 1907, while mileage expanded 
25 per cent., and the total expenses of 
all railway companies were augmented 
106 per cent., passenger traffic increased 
126 per cent., from 12,256,936,647 to 
27,718,554,030 passenger miles, and 
freight traffic grew 149 per cent., from 
95,139,022,225 to 236,601,390,103 ton 
miles. These facts show a very great 
increase in the density of traffic. It has 
much more than offset the advance in 
wages, prices and other items of ex- 
pense.” 

We should hardly expect one who has 
served the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to be dealing in such dubious 
facts. In the first place, any increase in 
the volume of traffic will increase those 
expenses which Professor Smalley thinks 
fixed. Ifa road is called upon to move 
a much greater volume of business than 
ordinarily, it will require more locomo- 
tives and cars; more men must be hired 
to run the trains; more supplies pur- 
chased, and the interest on the cost of 
new equipment purchased will augment 
interest charges. 

It was in order to meet this condition 
that railroad men devised those econo- 
mies which have caused the great ad- 
vance in the science of transportation in 
the past decade. They made one loco- 
motive strong enough to do the work of 
two; they increased the size of their 
cars; reduced grades and straightened 
curves; made better roadbed and used 
heavier rails. 

As a concrete illustration of these 
economies, the freight locomotives of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio had an average trac- 
tive power of 21,165 pounds in 1890 


and of 34,567 pounds in 1910; its freight 


cars then had a capacity of 22 tons, com- 
pared with 43 tons now. The road was 
thus enabled to carry 7o1 tons of rev- 
enue freight in every train in 1910. 
(This is the highest figure recorded by 
any of the large railways in the United 
States.) In 1890 it carried only 225 
tons. For reasons of this nature, each 
freight train now earns $2.85 a mile run 
compared with $1.20 a mile twenty years 
ago, notwithstanding the fact that the 
company received in 1910 only 4.1 mills 
for each ton of freight hauled one mile, 
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instead of 5.35 mills in 1890. By all 
things density of traffic was increased, 
and by increasing density the railroads 
have been able to reduce the cost per unit 
of transportation service. Increase mere- 
ly in the volume of business does not 
reduce unit cost, as Professor Smalley 
imagines. 

Therefore, when he states that the 
volume of passenger traffic increased 126 
per cent., and freight traffic 149 per 
cent., offset by an increase of only 106 
per cent. in expenses, the inference is 
misleading. Railroad profits have en- 
joyed no such increase, for it is thru in- 
crease in density of traffic that cost per 
unit is reduced. The increase in density 
over the same period (1897-1907) makes 
quite a different showing, the increase in 
freight density being 103 per cent. and 
82 per cent. in passenger density. 

The comparison between 1897 and 
1907, tho frequently made, is plainly un- 
fair. The former year, with the single 
exception of 1896, was the poorest for 
the railroads since the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has furnished com- 
parative statistics; that is, since 1888. 
Gross earnings had shown practically no 
growth over those reported four years 
earlier. Only 29.9 per cent. of the total 
outstanding stock was paying dividends. 
The poverty of the railroads in 1897 is 
not generally appreciated. But the pros- 
perity of the railroads in 1907 is too 
recent a matter to be forgotten. That 
67.27 per cent. of the total stock was re- 
ceiving dividends is eloquent of the 
changed financial status. 

A comparison between 1899 and 1908, 
while not free from objections, is never- 
theless fairer. In this period an increase 
of 47 per cent. in freight density and of 
67 per cent. in passenger density is indi- 
cated, while the increase in operating ex- 
penses, exclusive of taxes, is 94 per cent. 

From either the 1897-1907, or the 
1899-1908 comparison, the conclusion is 
unavoidable that density of traffic and its 
resultant lowered unit cost, while increas- 
ing, is not increasing as fast as the ex- 
pense account. However, the question at 
issue, as the Railway Age Gazette point- 
ed out in its editorial comment on the 
article in THe INDEPENDENT, concerns 
1910 and the future. The transportation 
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systems of the country allowed wage ad- 
vances last spring which, it has been re- 
liably estimated, will enlarge operating 
expenses from $100,000,000 to $120,- 
000,000 a year, and the end is not yet. 
The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers on the roads north, west and south 
of Chicago are now demanding increases 
in pay amounting to over $8,000,000. 

The results of these enlarged payrolls 
have not yet been fully shown. The pre- 
liminary report of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for the year ending 
June 30, 1910, shows that the railways 
of the United States-increased their gross 
earnings 13} per cent., operating ex- 
penses 14 per cent., and net earnings 13 
per cent. The actual increase in net is 
$97,456,400.* This record, it is freely 
confest, displays but little of the tendency 
toward higher operating costs. But it is 
necessary to remember that increases in 
wages were made so near the end of the 
fiscal year as to have slight effect on the 
whole year’s expense account. Had the 
new schedules been in effect thruout the 
fiscal year it is evident that the ‘entire in- 
crease in net earnings would have been 
absorbed and a decrease substituted. 

The change that has come in railway 
income accounts since the inauguration 
of higher wages is indicated lucidly in 
the following table,t which gives the per- 
centage of increase in gross earnings, 
operating expenses and net earnings 
since the beginning of the year 1910. 
The figures cover the operations of about 
680 roads, except for September, for 
which the results of only forty-eight 
roads are so far obtainable. 


Gross Operating Net 
earnings. expenses. earnings. 
Increase. Increase. Increase. 
January 15.2% 15.4% 126 % 
February ..... 15.8% 16.2% 14.9 % 
March 15.5% 17.5% 11.6 % 
EE eee ioe 5 one 14.0% 17.8% 5.8 % 
Ary 16.2% 20.3% 8.1 % 
ONO? vikdeee as 12.2% 19.4% 0.95% 
Decrease. 
EE Dak noes cuore 5.5% 12.0% 6.4 % 
August ....... 7.6% 13. % 0.94% 
September .... 5.7% 12. % 4-2 % 


The decreases in net earnings are the 
more serious because the summer and 
fall are ordinarily the periods in which 


*Wall Street Journal, October 31, 1910. 


From figures appearing in The Commercial and 
Financial ronicle. 
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the railroads make their most favorable 
exhibits. Volume of business is large 
and operating conditions good. In the 
last six months of 1909, the monthly in- 
crease in gross earnings averaged about 
12% per cent., while the increase in coper- 
ating expenses averaged only 10} per 
cent. This year the increase in gross 
for July, August, September has been 7.5 
per cent., but the increase in operating 
expenses 12.8 per cent. The Union Pa- 
cific, for example, made $1,421,924 more 
in gross during these three months, and 
lost $1,231,488 in earning it; the New 
York Central had $1,603,782 more in 
gross and $575,979 less in net. In the 
face of these facts the comfortable as- 
sertion of Professor Smalley that “the 
reports which the railways are publish- 
ing from week to week and from month 
to month indicate that traffic is growing 
at a rate which will speedily suffice to 
compensate for any wage advances that 
have been made or are likely to be 
made,” hardly seems borne out. He also 
writes: “One would naturally expect to 
see railway net earnings steadily falling 
off—but just the reverse has been the 
tendency. Net earnings have in general 
become progressively larger.” One can- 
not help wondering what reports Pro- 
fessor Smalley was studying. 

It may be objected that this declining 
tendency in net earnings is only tempo- 
rary. The railroads have met these con- 
ditions before and overcome them. This 
view, however, is not shared by railway 
experts. Net earnings can ordinarily be 
increased in only two ways—either thru 
a greater volume of business with conse- 
quent larger gross earnings, or thru the 
introduction of further economies in op- 
eration. If these fail, a higher charge 
for service rendered is justified. 

It is the belief of Mr. James J. Hill 
that the introduction of new economies 
cannot be relied upon. In his judgment: 

“There is, of course, a limit to density of 
traffic on any line, just as there is a limit to 
every sort of efficiency. The load that the 
modern engine places on the rails is all that 
they will bear. The steel is carrying all that 
such material can carry without danger. A mile 
of track can do no more than its maximum. 
What shall be done when this point has been 
reached? Some systems have very nearly 
arrived at it; and, in general, any future in- 
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crease of load will be carried far less easily 
than that of the past.” * 

As to the theory that larger gross 
earnings will afford the necessary net 
earnings, Mr. James McCrea, president 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
says: 

“In my judgment it would be wholly unsafe 
to assume that the company will, as a resull 
of the growth of its business, be enabled to 
recoup itself for the depletion in its surplus 
revenue, which is certain to result from a con- 
tinuance of the present operating cost.” t 

It is a fact, altho perhaps not a well 
known one, that a railway can have too 
much business. A volume of traffic of- 
fered, too great for the road’s facilities, 
does not mean prosperity. Take, for ex- 
ample, the showing made by American 
railways in the fall of 1907, just prior to 
the panic. The volume of traffic was 
never greater. In September of that 
year, gross earnings increased no less 
than $141,000,000, or 10.2 per cent.; op- 
erating expenses, however, were 19.5 per 
cent. larger, so that the companies were 
poorer by $42,000,000, or 6.7 per cent. ; 
in October, the roads lost $47,000,000 in 
net. This happened when the demands 
of business were so keen that a famine 
in freight cars existed, a shortage of 
nearly 100,000 being reported. 

The explanation of this, of course, is 
very simple. Too much business means 
congested tracks, delays that mean extra 
pay for train crews, crowded terminal 
yards causing loss of time in making up 
trains, extra switching and heavier de- 
murrage charges. 

For such reasons we cannot agree with 
Professor Smalley in his belief that “if 
the growth of traffic is great enough it 
may offset, or even more than offset, the 
effect of higher wages, higher prices, 
higher taxes and higher interest.” With 
adequate facilities, this would probably 
be true, but facilities are not adequate. 
The national transportation system, as 
compared with the work assigned to it, 
is growing more and more inadequate. 
The safety of the public, in addition, de- 
mands the elimination of grade cross- 
ings, the increasing use of safety appli- | 
ances, the elevation of tracks in cities, 





*Highways of Progress, p. 245- 
{Testimony before Interstate ae Commission, 
Washington, October 12, 1910. 
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etc., expenditures which in themselves 
do not yield much, if any, net return. 

The railroads today are confronted with 
the problem of greatly enlarging their 
facilities—that is, double tracking, pro- 
viding more sidings and passing tracks 
and larger terminal yards. Mr. Hill esti- 
mated earlier in the year that the rail- 
roads ought to spend $1,600,000,000 
annually for the next six years in order 
to escape a very serious congestion of 
traffic. Whether one accepts this esti- 
mate or not, the needs of che railroads, 
both for their commercial expansion and 
their safety of operation, are very large. 
The railroads need rates that will furnish 
not only a satisfactory return upon their 
present securities but also upon those 
they will be called upon to issue. The 
company which is generally regarded as 
the strongest among American roads has 
been able to sell its stock and bonds, not 
merely because it has paid dividends of 
6 or 7 per cent. (chiefly the former), but 
because it has been able to show at the 
end of the year large surplus earnings, 
which it has put back into the property. 
In the words of the president of this 
company : 

“When investors have been asked to pur- 
chase its stock or bonds, the company has 
been able to show that it was then in receipt 
of enough income to enable it to make a fair 
return on the securities it proposed to issue, 
even if the proceeds of these securities could 
not be so invested as to enable the company 
to derive an immediate return thereon.” 

The question of higher freight rates 
finally resolves itself into this: Shall the 
railroad companies be allowed to earn a 
fair return upon their investment? We 
cannot believe that the majority of the 
American people wish to deny the rail- 
roads a square deal. We doubt if they 
sympathized with those farmers in the 
Red River Valley some years ago who 
demanded a reduction of 6 cents per hun- 
dred pounds on wheat consigned to Min- 
neapolis. The attorney for the railroads, 
in the cross-examination, asked the lead- 
ing witness for the farmers what he con- 
sidered a man should earn on a farm in- 
vestment. 

“Ten per cent.,” said the farmer. 
“And what do you think the Great 
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Northern Railway is entitled to earn on 
its investment ?” 

“Four per cent.,” said the witness 
promptly. 

The railways have done their best by 
promoting industries and encouraging 
immigration to their lines to increase 
the volume of business, which they have 
handled efficiently and economically. 
They have done everything in their 
power to provide themselves with a sat- 
isfactory compensation. With what re- 
sult? The Pennsylvania system east of 
Pittsburgh earned in 1909 but 5.01 per 
cent. on the amount actually invested in 
the property. The Master in the Min- 
nesota Rate Case found that the North- 
ern Pacific was earning 6.02 per cent. 
on the value of its property in Minne- 
sota, the Great Northern 5.91 per cent., 
and the Minneapolis & St. Louis 4.14 
per cent. At the same time he was of 
opinion that, in view of the risks in the 
transportation business, a return of at 
least 7 per cent. was proper. The re- 
sults in the four States where physical 
valuation has been attempted prove em- 
phatically that the railroads in those 
States are under-capitalized, not over- 
capitalized. There is no reason to doubt 
that this is true of American railways, 
practically without exception. James R. 
Mann, Chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
publicly deprecated physical valuation, 
declaring it his opinion that a physical 
valuation would show the roads to be 


- worth more than the amount of ‘their 


stocks and bonds. 

The people of the United States have 
been given good service at very low 
rates. They desire that service perpetu- 
ated and improved. If the service is al- 
lowed to deteriorate, the shippers and the 
traveling public will suffer more than 
the stockholders. But there is only one 
way by which that service can be main- 
tained efficiently—it must be paid for. 
The testimony from the investment mar- 
kets the world over unanimously agrees 
that the compensation is inadequate. 
Justice to the railroads requires that the 
rates should be raised. 

New Yorx City. 




















The Babies’ Birthright 


BY MARTHA BENSLEY BRUERE 


OMEBODY, I think it is Mr. H. G. 
Wells, has had a pleasant vision of 
the world’s wise men solving a 
fantastic problem. He isn’t like Hans 
Andersen or Grimm, setting them to in- 
terpret dreams, disenchant princesses, or 
build magic towers. He just imagines 
them—all the philosophers and teachers 
and scientists—collected in a great hall 
and turns into it the stream of new 
born babies, some forty-three to the 
minute. 

“Do you suppose those wise men 
would have time to discuss anything ex- 
cept what to do with those babies?” he 
inquires. 

But as things really are outside Mr. 
Wells’s picture, our wise men mostly are 
discussing other things, while six of 
those forty-three babies die every min- 
ute; fourteen out of every hundred be- 
fore they are a year old. 

It is this appalling death rate and the 
conviction that about half (Prof. Irving 
Fisher of Yale says 47 per cent.) of it 
is unnecessary, which led the American 
Academy of Medicine to call a confer- 
ence on the Prevention of Infant Mor- 
tality at New Haven in November, 1909, 
out of which grew the American Asso- 
ciation for the Study and Prevention 
of Infant Mortality, which has just held 
its first annual meeting in Baltimore. For 
people do not want their children to die, 
and they are calling the wise men to- 
gether and holding them to account. 

So far the association is practically 
in the hands of the medical profession. 
As Dr. Gerstenberger, head of the Ba- 
bies’ Dispensary and Hospital of Cleve- 
land, said: 

“The physician has got to be back of it 
everywhere. There’s the trained nurse 
on one side and the social worker on the 
other, but they both lead back to the 
doctor.” 

But if it is true that the physician 
must be back of this saving of babies, it 
is also true that he has to do his work 
indirectly, for not a doctor of them all 
but took the primitive platitude, “The 


child needs its own mother to take care 
of it,’ as a basis of work. This new 
Association merely supplements the ac- 
cepted platitude with the comparatively 
untried principle that it is the nation’s 
duty to see that the mother is able to do 
this. It is not a thrilling program from 
the sensational standpoint, because it is 
nothing but plain common sense. As 
Prof. Irving Fisher said, it is an effort 
to give back to the baby his birthright of 
pure air and pure milk. But we have 
swung round the circle from the old sen- 
timental stage where it was thought that 
every woman just by virtue of having a 
child knew how to take care of it. Also, 
we no longer exalt the trained nurse and 
the kindergartner, as we did when we 
first learned how badly the mother was 
doing her work. And our idea today is 
that the care of her child is the mother’s 
job after all, that it is best for society 
that she should personally attend to it, 
but that motherhood is not an unskilled 
profession and that a woman should be 
definitely educated to it. 

In attempting to begin this infant mor- 
tality campaign at the beginning we run 
head on into a dead wall. We ask how 
many babies are born in the country, 
and not even the Census Department 
knows. For only about half the country 
have we even fairly accurate records of 
deaths, and while we know approxi- 
mately how many eggs the hens of the 
country lay, the birth rate of the United 
States, past or present, is unknown! 
Therefore it has been necessary to re- 
tire from this blockade and begin fur- 
ther back—before the babies are born. 
How effective this prenatal work can be 
even under the most adverse circum- 
stances is shown by an experiment of the 
New York Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor, which in one 
year reduced the mortality of new born 
children in the families in their charge 
from 17 to 4.7 per cent., simply by in- 
structing and caring for prospective 
mothers. Beginning with the growing 
girls in crowded parts of New York 
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City, 32,000 of whom Dr. Josephine Ba- 
ker has organized into Little Mothers’ 
Leagues, and extending to the university 
students in Wisconsin and Michigan, an 
effort is to be made to give all women 
education that will prevent improper 
marriages—with epileptics, inebriates, in- 
sane or diseased men; and to instruct 
them in hygiene and baby tending. 

Of course this campaign has to be, 
among other things, a fight against that 
disastrous sort of prudery which prefers 
death to information. There could not 
be a more happy contrast to the decadent 
sex discussions which cater to purient 
curiosity than the sane plea of the teach- 
ers who are members of the Association 
that our educational system should con- 
sider every pupil as a potential parent; 
that the colleges and training schools 
give a scientific setting for the sex prob- 
lems which the teacher has to meet, and 
establish through teachers and schools 
higher ideals of parenthood; that some 
system of pensioning expectant and new 
mothers be established so that they may 
be properly housed and fed; and that 
education be directed toward the pre- 
vention of vice and drug habits, and of 
bad housing and the political mismanage- 
ment which allows it. It is through this 
education of the mothers that we may 
be able to cope with the problem of the 
midwives who at present attend 50 per 
cent. of the mothers of the United 
States. It is idle to say that women 
ought to employ physicians; the fact is 
that through long established custom 
women, especially from the Latin coun- 
tries, prefer midwives, and it will be 
generations before the prejudice against 
medical attendance fades. In the mean- 
time their children are born and die, and 
among those who live a large porportion 
suffer in lifelong blindness. In spite of 
these facts we continue to ignore the 
midwife and neither eliminate nor edu- 
cate and supervise her. 

The wind is being taken out of the 
sails of a good many old pirate craft 
which have been cruising about in the 
waters of our misunderstanding. Amer- 
ican mothers are not unable to nurse 
their children. On the contrary, they 
are increasingly able, and as for the cry 
that they are unwilling, that is just a 
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pandering to those to whom the thought 
of a woman sacrificing her child to her 
freedom gives a pleasant shudder and 
a delightful creepiness of the spine. The 
only women who as a class are unable to 
feed their children naturally are those 
who have to support them by work away 
from home, and this industrial separa- 
tion of mother and child is the real race 
suicide. This can only be prevented by 
freeing mothers from financial anxiety, 
through pensions and gifts, if necessary, 
and of feeding them properly. What this 
proper feeding of nursing mothers can 
do is shown in France, where the estab- 
lishment of free restaurants for them 
raised last year’s birth rate 21,000 above 
the death rate for the first time in twenty 
years. The most important factor in the 
welfare of the child is that the mother 
should be able to breast-feed it. All 
the specialists on milk—Dr. Goler of 
Rochester, Mrs. Ware of Boston, Mr. 
Phillips of New York—insist that no 
matter how pure and industrious and ro- 
bust a cow may be, she is no fit substi- 
tute for a mother. This seems to show 
that we get rather better public service 
from these people who are not trying to 
make a profit out of the child than from 
the commercial companies which adver- 
tise their baby foods as “as good as or 
better than mother’s milk.” Only if the 
mother cannot nurse her child is it so- 
ciety’s duty to see that she is furnished 
with the purest milk at the lowest price 
and taught how to use it as a substitute, 
and in the last emergency it is society’s 
duty to give motherless children the 
nearest possible approach to maternal 
care—not in institutions, but: with foster 
mothers. But the first effort should be 
to make the mother competent physically 
and intellectually and then put it up to 
her. 

Strange, isn’t it, that while for years 
we've had societies to help the mothers 
educate their children, guilds to sew 
their clothes, church festivals to give 
them toys, playground associations to 
provide them amusement, committees to 
prevent their working, special courts to 
try them when obstreperous, until this 
year of 1910 we have had no society 
with the simple avowed purpose of help- 
ing the mothers to keep their children 
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alive? Life, to the casual mind, seems 
just as fundamental a need as any of 
these other things... 

Of course the important thing about 
this movement for the reduction of in- 
fant mortality is not the proceedings of 
the Association, but just who they can 
reach with their propaganda, for, after 
all, the specialist reader of papers is no 
more able than the State to take the pin 
out of the baby’s throat So far it is only 
possible to guess who are interested from 
the audiences who attended the open ses- 
sions of the first annual meeting in Bal- 
timore. 

There came the usual set of social 
workers with tailored hats and _ the 
wearied air of perpetually attending con- 
ferences, but who occasionally burst into 
the discussions with the story of some 
Mrs. Mulvey’s baby who came trailing 
clouds of disaster and went leaving the 
whole Mulvey family forever over- 
whelmed. 

At the other extreme from those who 
made emotional protests were the doctors 
and statisticians dashing on and off the 
platform to prescribe the whole science 
of percentages in indigestible capsules 
for their hearers. There were a few 
lovely ladies drooping upon chair arms, 
soft eyed and serene—the sort who to 
an outsider seemed able to mold social 
opinion in Baltimore for or against the 
campaign of the Association—and near 
them often sat hatless, beshawled work- 
ing women with children in their arms. 
One of these I knew for the wife of a 
carpenter, who told me while he ham- 
mered at a frame to hold a mortality 
chart in the exhibit, that he was going 
“to send the woman over to see the stuff 
because he didn’t want his kid to die— 
see?” Of all the audience I think none 
got more good from the meetings than 
some members of a Catholic sisterhood 
who, shut in by their crisp bands and 
veils, drank in every word of the pro- 
ceedings. They had been foster mothers 
to foundlings for years, with only tradi- 
tion to guide them; but since a prince of 
the Church, Cardinal Gibbons, had sanc- 
tioned this conference by making an in- 
vocation at the opening, they felt it was 
possible for them to come here and find 
how modern science could help them re- 
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duce the mortality of the infants in their 
care, which in one institution has aver- 
aged 70 per cent. in the last twenty 
years, while another has not raised a sin- 
gle child which has come to it under six 
weeks old in ten years. I do not think 
there was one word of the papers nor 
one chart in the exhibition which these 
sisters missed. 

The most hopeless visitors of all were 
the medical students who dropped in 
from their classrooms in the same build- 
ing. They seemed so indifferent and de- 
tached that I made a point of talking 
with them. ; 

“I’m sorry I missed that talk of Dr. - 
Henry Helmholz, of Chicago, on milk 
sugar,” said one; “but you see it came 
just before one on ‘The Duty of the 
Municipality in Relation to Infant Mor- 
tality,’ and one makes such a disturbance 
going out.” 

Said another : 

“Isn’t that vaccine treatment for the 
prevention of dysentery in infants that 
Dr. Lucas is going to talk about some- 
thing new? But why does he take part 
of his time from that to speak about the 
education of the father?” 

Dr. Ira S. Wile, of New York, ex- 
plained this attitude of mind in his ar- 
raignment of the medical schools. 

“There is in the medical schools a 
total failure to grasp the underlying 
social conditions upon which infant mor- 
tality rests,” he said. “The teaching of 
the relation of infant disease to social 
conditions does not exist. There results 
the constant addition to the medical pro- 
fession of men ill trained and incapable 
of being of great service in the work of 
preventing infant mortality.” 

Dr. Wile finds that the average num- 
ber of hours spent in pediatrics—the de- 
partment of medical science that relates 
to hygiene and care of children and treat- 
ment of diseases peculiar to childhood— 
in the medical schools is sixty in the 
whole course. This is the number spent 
in Johns Hopkins itself out of a course 
of 4,100 hours, or 1.4 per cent. of th- 
time, whereas, according to the mortality 
statistics of 1909, 26.8 per cent. of all 
the deaths in the United States are those 
of children under five years old. It 
would seem from this that the newly 
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graduated doctor is indeed “ill pre- 
pared” for over one-fourth of his work. 

I can’t give a better showing of the 
fine social temper of this infant mortality 
campaign than to quote from the paper 
of Mr. Wilbur C. Phillips, secretary of 
the New York Milk Committee. 

“In the last analysis,” said he, “infant 
mortality is to be solved, not by philan- 
thropy, or by institutions, or by the medi- 
cal profession, or by the state, but by 
intelligent motherhood. 
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“We who dream believe that some day 
this new spirit of service, which is replac- 
ing the desire for dividends, will abolish 
poverty, which, after all is said and done, 
is the ultimate and only cause of infant 
mortality. Pure milk, medical service, 
nursing assistance, light, air, sanitary 
surroundings, even knowledge itself, are 
purchasable commodities. With money 
to buy them, babies will live. Without 
money, babies will die!” 


New Yor« City. 





Abolishing the House of Lords 


“The Commons of England assembled in 
Parliament, finding by too long experience that 
the House of Lords is useless and dangerous 
to the people of England to be continued, have 
thought fit to ordain and enact, and be it or- 
dained and enacted by this present Parlia- 
ment, and by the authority of the same, that 
from henceforth the House of Lords in Par- 
liament shall be and is hereby wholly abolished 
and taken away.” 

Not an ultra-Liberal of the year 1910 
proposed the above bill as a fit solution 
for the modern constitutional problem in 
England. The quotation is from the be- 
ginning of the act which abolished the 
House of Lords in 1649. The likeness 
of the present crisis to the past is fur- 
ther emphasized by recalling that a few 
weeks before the above act was passed, 
the House of Commons formally abol- 
ished the veto power of both King and 
Lords by the following resolution : 

“That the people are, under God, the orig- 
inal of all just power; that the commons of 
England, in parliament assembled, being chosen 
by and representing the people, have the su- 

reme power in this nation; that whatsoever 
is enacted and declared for law by the com- 
mons in parliament assembled, hath the force 
of law .. . although the consent and concur- 
rence of the King or House of Peers be not 
had thereunto.” 

The Civil War period of English his- 
tory wrought out constitutionally the 
logical and ultimate ends of representa- 
tive government. For almost exactly 
four centuries a representative element 
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in the government had been growing up 
alongside of the hereditary King and 
House of Lords. The representative 
House had moved forward gradually. 
In the crisis of the Civil War it took at 
one bound the remaining distance to the 
goal of absolute supremacy. 

The inevitable reaction brought back 
the despotic Stuarts in 1660. But Charles 
II and James II had learned little from 
their father’s bitter experience, and when 
the people were once more supreme, 
after the revolution of 1688, Englishmen 
began to do slowly and reasonably what 
they had attempted before in haste and 
passion. 

In the Civil War and Commonwealth 
period, therefore, can be seen in hurried 
drama the counterpart of the slow, toil- 
some steps that the English people have 
been taking in the two centuries that 
reach to the present. The King’s veto 
was abolished in practice at the begin- 
ning of the Civil War, when Parliament 
began to issue its ordinances and enforce 
them without the royal signature. The 
cabinet system, too, was clearly forecast- 
ed when Parliament petitioned in 1641: 
“that for the future your Majesty will vouch- 
safe to employ such persons in your great of- 
fices and public affairs, and to take such to be 


near you in places of trust, as your Parlia- 
ment may have cause to confide in.” 


When Parliament secured the Bill of 
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Rights and changed the succession after 
the revolution of 1688, the victory over 
royalty seemed complete. But this time 
the English people went more slowly. 
The veto by the Crown was tacitly 
dropped after the reign of Anne. The 
cabinet system matured gradually. The 
parliamentary franchise was extended to 
the masses of the people by stages dur- 
ing the nineteenth century. And today 
the people of England have come again 
to the question of the Lords’ veto power. 

It is interesting to note that the aboli- 
tion of the Upper House did not last 
long after 1649. Cromwell himself soon 
felt the need of another chamber as a 
check or balance, and the “Humble Peti- 
tion and Advice” of 1657 provided for a 
“reformed” House of Lords, the mem- 
bers to be nominated by the Protector. 
When some of the army officers objected 
to the new arrangement Cromwell is re- 

orted to have said to them: “You are 
‘offended at a House of Lords. I tell 
you that unless you have some such 
thing you cannot be safe.” Thurloe, the 
close friend and adviser of the Pro- 
tector, wrote as follows about the same 
matter : 

“We judge here that this House thus con- 
stituted will bee a great security and bullwarke 
to the honest interest . . . and will not bee soe 
uncertaine as the House of Commons, which 
depends upon the election of the people.” 

It was at this same period that the Com- 
mons tried and probably well nigh suc- 
ceeded in persuading the Great Protector 
to accept the kingship. The drift was 
clearly back to the forms of the old re- 
gime. The newly constituted “Other 
House of Parliament” had short experi- 
ence of life. The members of it were 


summoned once under Oliver and once 
under his son, Richard Cromwell, but 
each time the Parliament was quickly 
dissolved. 


In 1660 the Stuart exile and 
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the ancient Peers of the Realm returned 
to the seats of power. 

Perhaps the full growth of the Cabinet 
system will preclude for the future a de- 
sire for a real balancing and checking 
chamber. Defenders of the Cabinet sys- 
tem often urge in its favor—as against 
the system in the United States—that it 
enables the people to make their voice 
heard at any time, and quickly. If this 
is the genius of the Cabinet government, 
then the logical thing to do is to abolish 
the House of Lords or render it entirely 
impotent. 

Aside from the power of hereditary 
Lords, one peculiar.remnant of the king’s 
power in legislation may be mentioned. 
Queen Anne was the ultimate legislative 
authority when, in 1711-1712 she created 
enough new Peers to change the majority 
in the upper house. Similarly, the threat 
of “swamping the Lords” helped to 
carry the Reform Bill of 1832, and the 
ministry was sore taxed to secure the 
assent of William IV to such extreme 
procedure. An interesting question in 
the present crisis is already being pro- 
pounded in some quarters: Suppose the 
Liberals carry the coming elections ; sup- 
pose the Lords still refuse to consent to 
the reform proposed by the Liberals ; and 
finally, suppose the King stoutly refuses 
to “swamp the Lords.” This contingency 
will probably not occur, but the mere 
statement of the supposition shows that 
the King still holds a card. He still has 
this indirect, ultimate legislative power. 
This is a strange remnant from the days 
of Norman absolutism. 

Thus does the political crisis in Eng- 
land today find its explanation in the far 
past. Especially the present question of 
reforming, limiting, or abolishing the 
House of Lords seems to bear further 
witness to the fact that nothing is new 
under the sun. 


Haverrorp, Pa. 
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The Minister’s Attitude Toward Divorce 


BY WILLIAM E. BARTON, D.D. 


{[Dr. Barton, pastor of the Oak Park Congregational Church, is the author of thirty vol- 
umes of theology, history, fiction and sport.—Ep1rTor.] 


ECENT decision by the bishops of 
the Episcopal Church in Amer- 
ica places them unmistakably on 

record in the matter of divorce, and is 
sure to be followed by the declaration of 
reformers that, since the leaders of one 
great denomination have set a standard, 
and that the Scriptural standard, all 
others ought to come up and rally about 
it. There is sure to be a demand in the 
name of interdenominational comity that 
ministers of other churches decline to 
marry those thus refused. And those 
who do not go so far as this will de- 
mand of us that at least we refuse to 
marry any but the innocent party, and 
that we marry her or him only when the 
separation has been on so-called Scrip- 
tural grounds, and that we accept at 
their face value the grounds alleged be- 
fore the court, refusing to hear private 
testimony to the effect that a divorce 
granted on the alleged ground of deser- 
tion was really granted for adultery. It 
begins to be a time when a man who 
does not intend to bind himself to do 
any of these things may be required to 
speak, or. else forever after hold his 
peace. 

Speaking for myself, and in all kind- 
ness toward those who feel bound either 
by these acts of ecclesiastical authority 


or by interdenominational courtesy, I . 


wish to say that in future, as in the past, 
I shall be the custodian of my own con- 
science in these matters. And I presume 
that now and then I shall remarry some 
person who has been divorced. Let me, 
however, disclaim any intention of de- 
siring such weddings in general, or of 
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promising to perform all such marriages 
as may come to my door. And let me 
give what I conceive to be the reasonable 
attitude of a minister toward divorce. 

First of all, I do not believe that the 
words of our Lord are to be regarded as 
legislation on this subject, or as covering 
the whole field of the problem, or as 
constituting an eternal and inflexible 
edict to which every man must conform, 
in the baldest and most literal sense, on 
peril of his immortal soul. Our Lord 
was asked whether a man for any and 
every cause might put away his wife, 
and he answered that marriage was not 
divinely intended thus to be broken for 
a mere. whim; that from the creation the 
sexes had been divided in a ratio that 
constituted a divine approval of monog- 
amy ; and that any other system as a sys- 
tem spelled adultery. 

He is supposed to have added, as a 
sort of footnote, that adultery itself, 
committed by a wife, might justify the 
husband in repudiating her. And this 
is proclaimed as the one and only “‘Scrip- 
tural ground” for divorce. Professor 
Terry, of the Garrett Biblical Institute at 
Evanston, has just issued an interesting 
pamphlet in which he gives ten good and 
learned reasons that the exceptive clause 
is an interpolation ; and I am inclined to 
think he has proved his point. But his 
conclusion is that the marriage relation 
is then, by the law of Christ, indissolu- 
ble on any ground whatever. 

With this conclusion I cannot agree. 
If Jesus said “Except for fornication” it 
seems to me the exceptive clause is to be 
regarded as merely illustrative. If he 
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did not say it, then the more surely are 
we to understand that he was merely 
answering in general terms the question 
whether a man, at his own pleasure, 
might put away his wife. Jesus was not 
a law giver. The words that He spoke 
were not law, but spirit and life. 

It never occurred to any one to ask 
our Lord on what terms a wife might 
put away her husband; and it is a pure 
and reckless assumption that the answer 
must be the same. Yet this question, 
which is far more than half the ques- 
tion, is one on which we have no de- 
cisive word of Jesus. 

In that day, and for purposes of illus- 
tration, it might have been assumed that 
there was one offense against the mar- 
riage relation which a man might not be 
required to bear in patience. But are 
we to assume that our Lord meant that 
for a single act of infidelity, the result 
of a passing infatuation and followed by 
such penitence as gave good promise of 
future chastity, a man might put away 
his wife, but that he was bound to live 
with her tho she proved a thief, a drunk- 
ard or a murderer? The book of Hosea 
would seem to answer that question. 
Not only so, but ministers of this present 
day know and cannot fail to know of 
homes that have survived such experi- 
ences, and been worth the saving. On 
the other hand, most of us know of 
homes where there was no act of marital 
infidelity where the home was broken 
asunder by some act at least as bad as 
adultery. 

I once married a pure and beautiful 
girl to a hard-hearted and selfish man. I 
had known him but little, but on the 
wedding day I saw enough of his char- 
acter to make my heart heavy for her. 
He was not an adulterer. I could al- 
most say that he would have been a bet- 
ter man if he had been. He was too 
cold-blooded, too cruel, to be an adul- 
terer. The girl went forth to a life not 
of shame but of continual, heartless, 
loveless agony. At last, when she could 
bear it no longer, she came home. And 
in process of time he got a divorce, by 
agreement, on the ground of her deser- 
tion of him. It was done quietly, as I 
think it should have been. 

She lived a year or two at home, qui- 
etly, modestly. The neighbors asked few 
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questions ; they merely knew that things 
had not gone well. She told me all the 
reasons, and I said, “If you were my 
daughter, you should do just what you 
have done.” Now, after a while, there 
came into her life another lover, a true, 
clean, worthy man, who knew the sad 
story, but loved her. And she came to 
me and said, “I know you do not like to 
marry people who have been divorced, 
and I will not ask it. Nor will I bring 
up to my parents the sad memories 
which would come to them if I were 
married at home. We will go away qui- 
etly, be married, and send our cards to 
our friends.” I answered her, “You 
shall do nothing of the kind. You shall 
be married under your father’s roof, and 
no one but I shall marry you. People 
who have confidence in me will know 
that I know and believe in you; and my 
name and your father’s name shall be 
for your protection. Plan it thus, and 
not otherwise.” 

She did it so. People were disposed 
to think well of her, and asked few ques- 
tions; and I have no doubt that the fact 
that I married her was of some value to 
her. And she is happy, and deserves 
to be. 

Tell me, my friend, who stand for the 
letter of the law, do you think our Lord 
would have loved me more if I had sent 
her to a justice of the peace? Or is the 
pastoral relation established, in part, for 
this, that in such a trial, where an un- 
merited sorrow has come into the life of 
a pure girl, the minister may share the 
sorrow, and by the measure of his peo- 
ple’s confidence in him extend confi- 
dence to her in her need of it? 

Moreover, instead of holding that a 
minister has no right to go behind the 
records of the court, and must assume 
that desertion means desertion and noth- 
ing else, I maintain that a minister has 
a duty to act in the light of all his 
knowledge, and not that mere fragment 
of it which is supplied by court records. 

A woman leaves her husband because 
he has a shameful disease, certain to 
contaminate her and her children if she 
bear them. She flees from him, as from 
the leper he is, and in time applies for a 
divorce, which, in the name of all that is 
sane and reasonable, she deserves. Shall 
she go on the stand and declare that he 
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has such a disease and that she also has 
it, having contracted it from him? Not 
unless some fool of a lawyer or greater 
fool of a minister so advises her. And 
if, ten years later, healed in body and 
partly healed in soul, she marries again, 
shall the minister who knows the whole 
horrible truth say: “The court records 
show that you obtained your divorce for 
desertion, and that is not a scriptural 
ground”? 

Sometimes I grow exceeding weary 
of the talk of theorists on matters of this 
kind. They legislate on the basis of 
ideal and unreal conditions, forcing the 
words of Jesus into a legal rigidity 
which they never were intended to 
assume. And then these brethren arro- 
gate to themselves a certain sanctity, as 
of those who in some special sense held 
the words of Jesus in honor. But the 
letter killeth, even when applied to the 
words of Jesus. It is the spirit that giv- 
eth life. 

Do I then favor divorce? I donot. I 
abhor the whole miserable business. 
Yet twice of late have I sat with friends 
of mine who are judges, and have looked 
from the bench beside them into the eyes 
of suffering womanhood, and have heard 
things which it is unlawful to utter and 
terrible to hear, and when we have left 
the bench the judge has said to me: 
“Now, tell me, you who abhor divorce, 
which of these ten women shall I con- 
demn to added years of misery and 
shame with the brutes about whom you 
have been hearing?” And I have said: 
“Divorce them all, Judge, and may the 
Lord have mercy on your soul!” 

Try the experiment, my brother min- 
ister, and sit beside the judge for a few 
sessions when he is hearing divorce 
cases. He would like to have you there. 
He would be heartily glad to have you 
show him any reasons he has overlooked 
why divorces should not be granted. 
But when you have heard it all you will 
say: “Dare any man, speaking for right- 
eousness, compel these women to bear 
more of these unspeakable horrors ?” 

“Yes,” you say; “let them live apart, 
but let them not remarry.” That would 
be a fine rule for heaven, where they 
neither marry nor are given in marriage, 
but most divorced people are not as the 
angels of God. Putting it plainly and 
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bluntly, remarriage is better than forni- 
cation. 

And not only so. Sometimes such a 
marriage, as nearly as we can judge, 1s 
a positive good. If a woman has made 
a mistake in her first marriage, has lived 
modestly thru her widowhood, and in 
time has come to a new and pure and 
unexpected love, dare you, speaking in 
the name of Christ, forbid the banns? 

We live in a mightily mixt world. where 
things are a mile and a half from the 
millennium. Some things that miss the 
ideal by at least four rows of apple trees 
must be suffered for the hardness of 
men’s hearts, and something more, alas! 
for woman’s folly. 

No one of us is competent to act as a 
traveling day of judgment. There is 
much which we must leave to the Lord. 
And the Lord Himself must assume His 
full share of the responsibility for the 
way in which He has mixed things up, 
scattering the holiest of emotions around 
loose in the same Pandora’s box with 
the passions least pleasant to talk about, 
so that sometimes when people reach for 
one in this grab-bag of life they strange- 
ly pull forth the other, or maybe both at 
once. I am disposed to believe that the 
Lord knew what He was doing when 
He made us as He did, but I still main- 
tain that the Lord must assume His full 
share of responsibility for letting a good 
many things happen, and indeed in mix- 
ing matters so that some of them are 
almost sure to happen. The recording 
angel is a mighty unsuccessful chaperon, 
and so, I venture to hope, is a somewhat 
charitable gossip. 

Now he who reads this declaration of 
independence may assume that the writer 
thereof goeth about like a roaring lion 
seeking whom he may divorce, and re- 
marrying them. On the contrary, I can 
count on the fingers of one hand the 
marriages I have performed of people 
known to me to have been divorced. 
And far from encouraging divorce, I 
have sometimes influenced married peo- 
ple to forgive and forget, to kiss and 
make up, and live happily ever after- 
ward. What I am affirming is that, in a 
world so mixt as this, and with social 
and personal conditions just as they hap- 
pen to be, I am not persuaded that di-— 
vorce is always and everywhere inad- 
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visable, or that the remarriage of any 
and every divorced person is a sin. I 
entered the ministry twenty-five years 
ago a free man, and a free man I shall 
be when I leave it or die. And while I 
have remarried very few divorced peo- 
ple, and hope to marry still fewer, no 
council, synod or assembly has the 
right to tell me my duty in this matter. 
For I deal not with the law only, but 
with the Gospel, and with life. And life 
is very short, and the millennium is be- 
low the horizon. There are certain peo- 
ple who have been shamefully wronged, 
cheated, disillusioned and trodden upon 
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thru no fault of their own, to whom 
some little reparation seems to promise 
itself in a second marriage. I want to 
be free to discover such of those cases 
as lie over against my own door. And 
even in the case of the erring I should 
like the privilege of not being required 
to say, “I also condemn thee; go and sin 
some more.” 

And if in this I err, I shall hear it 
from the gracious Lord Himself, who 
at the same time will explain to me 
several things which I wish I knew 
right now. Thank heaven, no one else 
has any right to condemn me for it. 

Oax Park, Ix. 


New Year’s Eve 


BY WILLIAM ADDISON HOUGHTON 


JoyFuLy, joyfully hail the New Year! 
Everything everywhere beams with good cheer! 
Gone be our sorrows, 
Blest be our morrows! 


Hearts full of hope will have nothing of fear. 


Bright gleams the holly branch, scarlet and green; 
Low hangs the mistletoe: what may it mean? 
Ask blushing Gladys, : 
Blanche—or those laddies 
Watching their chances with glances so keen! 


Jolly the times when the young and the old 
Meet and make merry tho Winter be cold; 
Young folk trip lightly, 
Old folk be sprightly, 
While the Old Year’s dying moments are told 


Hark! bells of midnight are tolling the end! 
Horns and loud whistles their choruses blend! 
Happy New Year to you! 
Pain ne’er come near to you! 
Health, wealth and happiness kind Heaven send! 


Off with the old one then, on with the new! 
Suns -will be brighter and hearts will be true; 
Hands around every one, 
Leaving out never a one! 
Happy New Year—many, many !—to. you! 
Brunswick, ME. 














Oriental Books 


A HANDFUL of Oriental books lately 
published, including travels, letters, po- 
ems and new religions, makes a pleasing 
change after a course of novels, and tho 
none of the Orientalia is probably a “best 
seller,” all of them are worth reading, 
which is more than can be said for most 
best sellers. To begin with a book of 
travels of unusual sort, A Military Con- 
sul in Turkey,’ records the unique expe- 
riences of a soldier stationed in Asia 
Minor for three years before the Young 
Turkish party came into power. A mili- 
tary consul is an officer sent about to dif- 
ferent stations where it is thought that 
his training may prove of value. He 
acts also as a civil consul, and in that 
capacity Captain Townshend seems to 
have learned more than he could téach, 
at least in regard to the wiles of travel- 
ing beggars, of whom he gives a very 
humorous description. The author de- 
scribes in a colloquial manner a country 
apparently quite unknown to him until 
he attempted to enter it without 
even having a passport, whereby 
hangs another amusing tale; but 
one wonders what were the special quali- 
fications which made useful so ignorant 
an officer. The triteness of some of his 
observations, such as that Kurds are 
proud and dominate the village where 
they live, is offset by the candor of other 
remarks, such as “It was disgusting to 
observe the way in which the Greeks 
never lost an opportunity of trying to 
get the Bulgars into trouble.” The 
reader need expect little more from the 
book than the title page promises, but 
such as it is it makes an attractive and 
not uninstructive story. 

A recent volume of the “Romance of 
the East” series? contains tales out of the 
native “Ocean of streams of tales” of the 
poet Somadeva, who lived in the eleventh 





4A Mititary Consut In TURKEY. 


By Captain A. 
F. Townshend. Philadelphia: J. i 


B. Lippincott Co. 


$3.50. 
Tur Gotpen Town aNnp Orner Tares. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $ 
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century. The three stories selected and 
here translated by Prof. L. D. Barnett 
are, however, long enough to make quite 
a little volume, which, ably rendered into 
English, is sufficient to give the reader a 
just idea of the romance-literature of 
India. 

To the same publisher are due half a 
dozen additions to the’ “Wisdom of the 
East” series,* the first book in this list be- 
ing due also to the same scholar who 
made the translation for the “Romance 
of the East” series just mentioned. In 
The Path of Light, a manuat of the 
Great Vehicle of Buddhism, Professor 
Barnett has given a careful but abridged 
translation of one of the later theological 
works of so-called Northern Buddhism. 
It is, in fact, a religious tract of the 
Middle Ages, perhaps about 7oo A. D., 
and to those who think Buddhism a cold 
and purely logical religion, as do some of 
the philosophers of Neo-Buddhism, there 
can be no better antidote to error than a 
careful study of The Path of Light. It 
is, indeed, more conspicuous for fervent 
devotion to Buddha (now a god) and 
brotherly love than for clarity or logic. 

Other little volumes of this excellent 
series are The Burden of Isis, containing 
a translation of an Egyptian lament of 
Isis and Nephthys, by Mr. J. T. Dennis. 
It consists in chants and a hymn to 
Osiris-Sokar, an interesting and useful 
contribution to comparative religion 
(more valuable than the author’s intro- 


“ductory thesis as to the connection be- 


tween Egypt and Mexico in prehistoric 
times) ; further, A Lute of Jade (selec- 
tions translated by Mr. L. Cranmer- 
Byng from the Chinese poets, 500 B. C. 
to 1000 A. D.); and thirdly, a similar 
selection from Japanese poets, by Clara 
A. Walsch.. The ancient poetry of China 
is certainly inferior to that of Japan, or 
the translators reflect their originals with 





*Wispom or THE East Series. The Path of Light 
(60 cents), The Burden of Isis (40 cen 
of Jade (60 cents), Master Singers of 
cents), The Splendour of God (60 cents), 

ravan: Some Echoes of Arabian Poetry (60 cents). 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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varying fidelity. One is tempted to quote 
at length from the delicate genre pictures 
of the Japanese lyric, but space suffices 
for only a specimen or two. How exqui- 
site is the following: 


“On a cold, > morning, somebody’s child 


picking 

With. tif chilled fingers, empty cans in the 

street.” 41.4 19 
This is a poem entitled “Poverty,” by 
Ransetsu. And here is one called “Ex- 
istence,” by Chiyo: “All things that seem 
to be but in one mind exist and have their 
being.” These are complete poems, like 
the toy trees of this refined land, perhaps 
almost too refined. 

Another volume of the “Wisdom” 
series will attract many readers, as it 
treats of a new religion which has been 
more spoken of than understand. The 
Splendour of God gives a short but suffi- 
cient account of the Babists and Bahaists, 
followers of the remarkable man known 
as the Bab (the Door), who, after stir- 
ring up a religious revolution in Persia, 
was executed in 1850. The introduction 
by Mr. Eric Hammond sketches the 
three phases thru which this popular new 
religion has passed, first under the Bab; 
then under Mirza Hassein Ali, who, an 
aristocrat of aristocrats, attached himself 
to the Babis; and lastly, under Abbas 
Effendi. It is a religion which appeals to 
the poor in calling men of every creed to 
unity and in emphasizing the brotherhood 
of man—Christless Christianity. 

A book of a very different class com- 
pletes this group of Orientalia, a 
volume of the Columbia Indo-Iran- 
ian series, published bv the Columbia 
University Press. It is called /ti-Vut- 
taka,* that is the logia or ipse dirit of 
Buddha, translated (not always with ex- 
actitude), by Mr. Justin Hartley Moore. 
The style of these sayings of Buddha is 
simple and the teaching is in accord with 
the style. “He that speaketh falsehood 
goeth to perdition, and he that, having 
done, saith, ‘I have not done,’ these two 
are equal after death, for in the other 
world they become men of evil deeds.” 
etc. An introduction discusses the sub- 
ject matter, style, etc., in a scholarly 
way. 





*Sayincs or Buppna. Translated by J. H. Moore. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
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The Oxford Dictionary 


Tue Oxford Dictionary* emphasizes 
in its title its construction “on _his- 
torical principles.” The work has 
been enotmous, long and expensive ; but 
it has been carried on in “the still air of 
delightful studies,” and the supposed 
needs or prejudices of the public have 
been little regarded, except in the matter 
of spelling. Here it has been as rigidly 
medieval as the most popular American 
dictionary. But in the related matter of 
the notation of pronunciation, the Ox- 
ford editors have been free, and they 
have adopted a phonetic representation 
which is far in advance of American cus- 
toms. They have made the structure, as 
well as the basis, historic; and the peda- 
gogic purpose is hardly perceptible, ex- 
cept that fundamental pedagogic purpose 
which appears in the accurate and full 
statement of facts. 

This is the supreme excellence of the 
Oxford English Dictionary. It is a the- 
saurus of the facts of the English lan- 
guage. The facts are stated with ac- 
curacy, with precision, with fulness. 
They are printed with scientific clearness 
and artistic neatness. The quotations are 
printed in fine type, but the type is sharp 
and clear, and one sees that the editors 
have achieved the just compromise of 
economy of space with fulness of quota- 
tion. There are other dictionaries’ as 
well, or even better, printed, but they 
lose in fulness what they gain in comeli- 
ness of print. 

It is the quotations of the Oxford Dic- 
tionary that constitute its greatest inter- 
est and value. In this respect it is with- 
out a rival. Cut out all the other mat- 
ter, and the quotations alone would be 
worth all the work that has been be- 
stowed upon the whole. And vet it 
would be unfair, even in a brief notice, 
to omit mention of its definitions. Thev 
are almost uniformly sound and good. 
In the elaborate analyses of special 
words, like “make,” “put,” “rise.” the 
definitions show an ability to split ha‘rs 
that no American lexicographer can sur- 


*Tue Oxrorp ENGLISH Dicrionary. 
dictionary on historical principles. Edited by Sir 
James A. H. Murray, with the assistance of many 
ceeees and men of science. Vols. I to VIII, A to 

$13 each. Oxford: Clarendon Press. New York: 
Feces Frowde. 


A new ‘English 
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pass; and yet the next editor will, no 
doubt, divide the hairs nearer to the 
southwest side. Here all lexicographers 
fluctuate ; for they are nof recording sep- 
arate facts, but are suggesting the phases 
of the same complex fact. 

But the Oxford Dictionary is too great 
to be right in all details. There are many 
errors and defects. Many words are left 
without quotations. Many are left with- 
out etymologies—a good fault, which 
Professor Wright judiciously imitated in 
his admirable “English Dialect Diction- 
ary.” An etymology is a history; and 
the writing of a history when it is not 
known, tho an ancient and an interesting 
custom, is most commendable in the 
omission. 

The Oxford Dictionary not seldom 
gets the wrong date. And oddly enough, 
this is often the case with the dates of 
Shakespeare’s plays, which are often 
quoted as of two or more dates, accord- 
ing to the guess of the successive Shake- 
speare editors as to the time of composi- 
tion, of presentation, or of printing; and 
the plays are often quoted from the 1623 
folio with the date of the earlier print 
or of supposed earlier mention or pre- 
sentation. 

There are errors, too, in the names of 
the works quoted. Hawthorne’s “Mar- 
ble Faun” is cited more than once as the 
“Marble Farm”—an error due, perhaps, 
to the fact that this novel was published 
in England under the title of “Trans- 
formation.” A curious slip appears in 
the etymology of “Elpasolite,” which is 
said to come from “Elpaso Cocolo.” The 
wholesale abbreviation of titles of works 
is responsible for “Artificial’ Hands” 
where “Artificial Handsomeness” is 
meant. But serious errors are few. One 
appears under great, in an early quota- 
tion where the words “Kyng Alisaunder 
the gret” appear as the first instance of 
the epithet “the Great” attached to a 
man’s name. But a reference to the 
poem quoted shows that the words mean 
“King Alexander thee greeteth.” 

The Oxford Dictionary often fails to 
give the earliest accessible quotation for 
a word. Thus, under “brown paper” the 
phrase “vinegar and brown paper” is 
cited from “a. 1848 Marryat, R. Reefer, 
v.” And yet who could forget the class- 
ical instance, Mr. Squeers and his vine- 
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gar and brown paper, in “Nicholas 
Nickleby,” 1839, ch. 34, where the phrase 
occurs twice? The first quotation it 
gives for gerrymander is dated so late 
as 1868. The earliest dates given for 
hello are 1883 and 1888. 

The dictionary marks all senses of 
“naughtily” obsolete. It ignores “négli- 
gé” shirts (perhaps that is proper). It 
says that the suffix—ese is “adapted from 
OF.—eis (mod. F.—ois,—ese), from 
Com. Romanic—ese,” etc.; but the Eng. 
—eseé is in most cases adapted from the 
Italian—ese or Spanish—es. The dic- 
tionary does not contain an article on 
“ate” in “magnate,” “primate,” etc. 

The dictionary uses “hoop-skirt” twice 
in the definition of “hoop; sb. 6”; but 
that compound is not entered either as a 
main or as a subordinate entry ; and there 
is no quotation. We may look for “hob- 
ble-skirt” in the coming supplement (to 
which it ought to be strictly confined). 

There are numerous indications that 
the editors have not been able to keep 
track of American usage. American 
authors are, however, frequently quoted, 
and “American slang” is duly honored— 
too much, indeed, as all “slang” or other 
infelicitous diction found in American 
newspapers, or credited to us by British 
travelers or compilers, is pretty certain to 
be classed in this dictionary as “Ameri- 
can slang.” A vocabulary composed of 
the locutions classed in this dictionary as 
“American slang’ would be full of in- 
formation to American readers. But the 
editors are after all only recording what 
they find in print; and happily America 
has not yet enriched the world with any- 
thing like an accurate vocabulary of 
American slang. In saying which, we 
remember various compilations associ- 
ated with well known names. 

We mention a few instances of un- 
wariness in regard to American matters 
The dictionary allows it as possible that 
“bush-whacker” may be allied to Dutch 
“bosch-wachter,” forest-keeper. It gives 
“fox” as a slang use in “United States 
colleges” (“Yale”), equivalent to Ger- 
man “fuchs,” a freshman. The citation 
shows that the writer is merely translat- 
ing the German word. It pronounces 
“calaboose” as if it were spelled “cala- 
booze.” It does not give the exclama- 
The 


tion haw as addressed to horses. 











American use of janitor, is ignored—as 
if the evil could be cured by not men- 
tioning it. There is no notice of “gospel 
tent.” 

And so on. The catalog of omissions 
of words in known use at the time of 
printing could be stretched to great 
length, and yet this is a part of the great 
game; and omission is the least sin that 
an editor can commit. 

Her: is a great British dictionary of 
the English language. It would be a 
great thing for American history and 
American literature if scholarship and 
money should unite to produce an Ameri- 
can dictionary, also upon an historical 
basis, and confined to American authors ; 
not as a rival to the Oxford Dictionary, 
but as an additional contribution to the 
lexicographica! wealth of the world, and 
of the English language as it flourishes 
on the American Continent. 

We congratulate Sir James Murray, 
Dr. Bradley and Mr. Craigie, and their 
learned assistants, upon their great inter- 
national achievement. To Sir James 
Murray especially it must be an unspeak- 
able satisfaction to reflect that he has 
brought so near to completion the great- 
est single work of learning ever produced 
by any group of men under the guidance 
of one man—a work which in accuracy, 
in usefulness, in interest, in range, and in 
permanent value, surpasses every other 
production of modern scholarship. 


a 


Types from City Streets. By Hutchins 
Hapgood. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co. $1.50. 

Mr. Hapgood believes that “the best 
things are found in public places, that 
privacy is less attractive than publicity, 
and that the deepest pleasures are almost 
universally attainable.” He assembles a 
great number of brief sketches of per- 
sons belonging to what is commonly 
called “low life.” He pictures the Tam- 
many leader, the tough, the shop girl of 
several varieties and the prize-fighter. 
The Bowery, or “de lane,” as it is called 
by some of its denizens, is his main prov- 
ince, and he draws freely upon its many 
types for his material. Yet he also makes 
excursions into other fields, the news- 
paper world of Park Row not escaping 
him. 
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Erewhon, or Over the Range. By Samuel 
Butler. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co, 
1910. $1.25. 

Erewhon Revisited Twenty Years Later. 
By Samuel Butler. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. i910. $1.25. 

The Way of All Flesh. By Samuel Butler. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. gro. 
$1.50. 

The world has quite enough sin and 
sorrow in it to make a basis for a pes- 
simistic novel of almost any description, 
and many there be of late years who are 
willing to try a hand at the work. Hered- 
ity is a favorite theme, the latest as it 
was the earliest. “In: Adam’s fall we 
sinned all,” was pessimistic enough, many 
think, but the later form, where heredity 
is all in all, with little hope in environ- 
ment, less in signing the pledge, and none 
at all in outside interference, is deeper 
in the depths than the other, and Mr. 
Samuel Butler, who died in 1902, but be- 
gan his literary labors thirty years 
earlier, goes very near the lowest depths 
in the three books under review ‘“Ere- 
whon” was published during the author’s 
lifetime. “Erewhon Revisited” and “The 
Way of All Flesh’—the latter written 
between the years 1872 and 1884—were 
still waiting for a publisher at the time 
of the author’s death. In the three books 
we have the theory of the “Fall” at- 
tacked, that of a hopeful heredity, as il- 
lustrated by Darwin, gently set aside as 
not of much importance, and the “no- 
good” theory illustrated in two books, 
wherein something other than an “Al- 
truria” is set up and reported on at in- 
tervals of twenty or thirty years. The 
book most recently come to light—‘“The 
Way of All Flesh”—boldly delineates the 
life of the son of his ancestors, as he was 
left at birth, as he was twisted in his 
boy-life by twisted parents and teachers, 
as he was held by undue interference in 
his young manhood, and finally as he 
made himself in new surroundings which 
also came upon him from the twisted 
lives of others. One who works in 
heredity, works with the moles, and the 
moles may lead him where they will. It 
is unfortunate that they so seldom come 
to the surface of life as shone unon bh 
the sun. The world loves the man who 
finds sin, but finds it corrigible. As to 
the other some who find it quite incor- 
rigible, the world can only turn them 
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over to the moles. They do not belong 
to the body of the “good physicians.” 
os 
A Land of Romance. By Jean Lang. New 
York: Dodge Publishing Co. $2.50. 

Lovers of Scottish song and story, 
border tales and history, will here find a 
feast. The author fairly steeps her read- 
ers in the glory of a stirring and roman- 
tic past, charmingly mingling stories with 
known record and constantly bringing in 
bits of verse from the vast literature of 
poetry associated with the Cheviots. 
From the time the building of the Roman 
Wall began, thru the troubled times of 
the Covenanters and the period of the 
ill-fated Stuarts and Bonnie Prince 
Charlie down to Sir Walter Scott, who 
dwelt and wrote in this same borderland, 
we have a story that makes our blood 
warm and calls up every last drop of 
sentiment and feeling in us. A busy bit 
of country has that. borderland been in 
the past. What with its national plotters 
and its fighting religionists, its gypsies 
and its smugglers, it has been the scene 
of countless adventures which even Sir 
Walter himself, for all his marvelous 
latter-day activity in his many, many 
books, never exploited to the end. Miss 
Lang’s task, therefore, must largely have 
been one of elimination. The wealth of 
material at her command was a veritable 
treasure-trove. That she has compiled 
carefully and selected happily is to her 
credit, and in saying this we are also giv- 
ing high praise, as the selected best from 
so much that is good can only be excel- 
lent. The familiar but ever fascinating 
story of Queen Mary is retold with 
charm and vigor and a pathos that dims 
the eyes. After the fair head of Bonnie 
Mary fell beneath the executioner’s axe 
and Scotland was left kingless, there fol- 
lowed many years when the clash of 
arms was constant thruout the debatable 
lands. 
furious, and the fighting spirit of a 
sturdy people was kept to its. highest 
pitch. This stormy time has given Miss 
Lang much that makes interesting read- 
ing for this and a long time to come. To 
those familiar with the border, the Chev- 
iots and the Eildons, the hills of Ettrick 
and of Yarrow, A Land of Romance will 
be welcomed, for its pages tug at the 
heartstrings. Those who: have never 


Border feuds were frequent and- 
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known this land of glorious deed, of 
strife and stress, of beauty and romance, 
will want to after reading this book. Six 
exquisite plates in photogravure, from 
paintings by Tom Scott, R. S. A.—the 
greatest of border painters—materially 
add to the beauty and value of the book. 


s 
Literary Notes 


...Tales told in verse by Otto von Sattler 
make up the little paper-bound volume entitled 
Stille und Sturm; issued thru Lemcke  & 
Buechner as New York agents. 


-From Balzac to Washington Gladden, and 
beyond, i is the range of H. Wellington Wood's 
Golden Words Fitly Spoken, an anthology of 
aphorisms printed in two colors by the Lippin- 
cott Company. ($1.50 net.) 


...-Clinton Scollard’s new novel has for its 
title The Vicar of the Marches (Boston: Sher- 
man, French. $1.20). Here are lively ad- 
ventures with an Italian background, reflecting 
conflict of Guelph and Ghibeline. 


-Mr. Nicholas Vachel Lindsay, Ruskin 
revivalist, of Springfield, Ill, carries his Rus- 
kinian aversion to the machine so far as to 
get out a Village Magazine lettered and illus- 
trated entirely by his own right hand. 


. The Rhyming Ring is the title of a book 
of verses by Louise Ayres Garnett, most at- 
tractively published by the Rand McNally 
Company (Chicago), with page decorations 
and colored pictures by Hope Dunlap. ($1.25.) 


..The Recall of Love: A Message of Hope 
is the title of a slim volume by Ralph Connor, 
published in two editions (35 and 50 cents re- 
spectively) by the G. H. Doran Co., and stated 
to be the author’s only book of the year. The 
tract is fully illustrated in colors. 


..From the Sunday School Times Com- 
pany we receive Sir William M. Ramsay’s 
Pictures of the Apostolic Church ($1.50). Fif- 
ty of the fifty-two pictures were drawn for 
the Sunday School Times in comment upon the 
International Lessons for 1909. 


-Not to be confused with catchpenny 
books about Africa issued for reasons of 
“timeliness,” is Sir Frederick Treves’s Ugan- 
da for a Holiday, a well illustrated and beau- 
tifully printed narrative by one who knows. 
(Dutton. $2.50.) 

.. Will Irwin is known to the public chiefly 
as a humorist of California origin. Today, as 
the author of The Readjustment, a story of old 
San Francisco (old: i. e¢., the San Francisco of 
ante-earthquake | times), he bids for reputation 
as a “legitimate” novelist (Huebsch. $1.20). 

..In these days of traveling more and 
more outside the beaten track, Michael Myers 
Shoemaker’s Islam Lands, an account of Nu- 
bia, the Sudan, Tunisia and Algeria, with its 
44 excellent illustrations, is sure to find a ready 
welcome and to fill a real gap. (Putnam’s. 


$2.50.) 
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....A new Introduction to Political Science 
is published by Ginn ($2) in the study by Ray- 
mond Garfield Gettell, of Trinity College. The 
subject is approached from three standpoints: 
The nature of the State, the organization of 
government, and the influence of the State; 
and the resultant volume is especially intended 
for use as a text in elementary college classes. 


....Friends of the late Charles Sprague 
Smith, who founded the People’s Institute of 
New York and who was perhaps the most de- 
voted “Worker with the People” up to the 
time of his death last year, will be glad to learn 
that a Brotherhood Calendar has been prepared 
containing selections from his writings in prose 
and verse. The price is 50 cents. Address M. 
P. Williams, 318 East Fifteenth Street, New 
York City. 


.A most attractively got-up edition of 
the Erckmann-Chatrian C onscript is a season- 
able offering of the Macmillan Co. ($1.50). 
The text is based on the translation by Hotten, 
but is corrected by an early French edition 
for inaccuracies The American boy may or 
may not have enjoyed this tale of Napoleonic 
campaigning, reading it in his ‘rench class; 
there is every reason for his enjoying the 
English edition. 


..--The volume called The Mastersinger 
by its maker, Dr. Frank R. Rix, and issued 
thru the American Book Company at sixty- 
five cents, is a collection of choruses and part 
songs arranged for the classroom and for as- 
semblies, large and small. Including compo- 
sitions of Mendelssohn, Handel, Beethoven, 
Mozart, Wagner, Gounod and Verdi, it also 
lets down the bars to modernists like Richard 
Strauss, Elgar, Raff, Kjerulf and Mascagni. 


....The two most recent editions to the Me- 
morial Edition of George Meredith (Scribner’s ; 
$2) include, respectively, Farina, General Ople, 
The Tale of Chloe, and The House on the 
Beach, The Gentleman of Fifty, The Sentimen- 
talists. The last named is the unfinished com- 
edy acted in London last season, and was ap- 
parently written forty or more years ago. 
There has heen no completing of the fragment, 
whose parts have, however, been assembled by 
J. M. Barrie. 


...-In a translation from the old French 
by Eugene Mason, Dutton publishes Aucas- 
sin and Nicolette, with colored illustrations 
by Maxwell Parrish. These add to the charm 
of an already delightful romance. Yet the 
book is inexpensive in price—eighty cents net. 
A volume to be mentioned with the above is 
Isabel Butler’s Tales from the Old French, 
beautifully yet most simply made into a book 
by the Houghton, Mifflin Co. ($1.25). 


Sugar and Spice and All That's Nice is 
the book to get for the children in exchange 
for the impossible volume contributed by the 
Joneses, or for the duplicate copy of Uncle 
Jim’s offering. It is a book of nursery rhymes 
and verses selected by Mary Wilder Tileston, 
editor of “The Child’s Harvest of Verse,” and 
is published in a new enlarged edition, fully 
illustrated, by Little, Brown & Co. ($1. 50), 
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_The Rev. Isaac Taylor’s Words and 
Places, or Etymological Illustrations of History 
Ethnology, and Geography was first published 
in 1864. The second edition speedily followed, 
with the addition of fresh material and the 
correction of errors. Now we have a brand- 
new and handsome edition, prepared by the 
care of Mr. A. Smythe Palmer, and issued 
by E. P. Dutton & Co ($1.50 net). This work 
was a pioneer effort, and that it still has a 
considerable value and intesest commensurate, 
in spite of the eternal flux, speaks volumes. 


-When Charles Francis Adams wrote in 
1890 a biography of Richard Henry Dana, Jr., 
it was planned that Richard Henry Dana, 
Third, should later publish as a supplement 
his father’s speeches. These are now issued, 
with an introductory sketch and notes, by the 
Houghton, Mifflin Co ($3), forming a hand- 
some volume, richly illustrated. The author 
of “Two Years Before the Mast” appears 
here as the interviewer of English statesmen, 
and as orator on anti-slavery, the judiciary, 
the Halifax Fishery Commission and other’ 
vital themes. 


.... The French Academy has received from 
the Comte de Lovenjoul a priceless collection 
of letters written by Balzac. The story of his 
acquisition of these letters is as follows: One 
day he saw a cobbler light his pipe with a 
twisted letter. The ink on the paper thereof 
was faded, but the handwriting interested the 
collector. He had recognized the great novel- 
ist’s script, and straightway hought the letter 
for a napoleon. The cobbler then informed 
the Count that he had bought a barrel of these 
letters as waste paper, which he used for wrap- 
ping shoes when he was not lighting his pipe. 
And that is the history of the Academy’s Bal- 
zac Letters, fonds Lovenjoul. 


....The fourth edition of The Principles of 
International Law has just come from the press 
of D. C. Heath & Co. of Boston, revised and 
rewritten. ($3.) Since the first edition was 
published fifteen years ago, there has taken 
place three world wars, the two Hague Con- 
ferences and the Naval Conference of Lon- 
don; Japan has emerged as a world Power, 
the Pan-American movement has assumed a 
definite shape, and the advanced Central Amer- 
ican Court of Justice has been established. 
Prof. T. J. Lawrence deals with the new prob- 
lems brought out by these events, as well 
as with all the older questions. It is an ar- 
senal of information for the legal student ane 
peace advocate, written by a publicist of stand- 
ing in the field of international law. 


....At the recent session of the American 
Academy, one of the most interesting and in- 
formal papers read was that by John Bigelow: 
“A Retrospect.” It had to do with a break- 
fast which this Grand Old Man of American 
diplomacy had, forty-seven years since, with 
the elder Dumas, at the novelist’s cottage. Mr. 
Bigelow was able to repeat the menu, which 
was Gargantuan: or Balzacian, if one prefers 
nineteenth century allusions. Besides carp, 
there was roast mutton; the latter served with 
a sauce that filled with fury the author of the 
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“Musketeers.” “T can’t leave the kitchen one 
moment,” he said, “but something goes wrong.” 
When they finally rose from table (grapes and 
pears constituted the final course) ; champagne, 
claret and an excellent burgundy had gone be- 
fore), “Dumas went to sleep for an hour. ... . 
It made me feel as if I were the chief guest 
at one of La Fontaine’s feasts of the animals.” 


....Edmund Clarence Stedman was critic 
as well as poet (and banker), and the fact is 
brought out in mere than one chapter of the 
newly issued “autobiographic biography” 
(Moffat, Yard. $7.50). When John Lane, 
the London publisher, visited America ten 
years ago, he sang to Stedman the praises of 
a new poet, Stephen Phillips, whose early 
works he had recently brought out. He par- 
ticularly praised the originality of the themes 
chosen by Mr. Phillips. There was the tale 
of Paolo and Francesca, he said, that no other 
modern had thought of making into a trag- 
edy. Straightway, Mr. Stedmar. turned to 
his shelves and took down the work of George 
H. Boker, one of the American poets forgot- 
ten today even by literary historians. Mr. 


Lane next ventured tnat at least no other poet - 


had hit upon‘such a subect as “Christ in Ha- 
des.” Thereupon Mr. Stedman again turned 
to his shelves, and took down a volume of 
poetry with that identical title, being the work 
of William Wilberforce Lord, who lately died 
at almost ninety years of age. - Mr. Stedman 
held Lord to be the “most Miltonic” of Amer- 
ican poets. 


.... Several years ago a number of Prot- 
estant scholars united in the publication of 
Prachwerk entitled Der Protestantismus am 
Ende des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts in Wort 
und Bild, the two volumes of which, each 
costing 30 marks and published by the Wart- 
burg Verlag, gives an excellent and complete 
account of the Protestant Church over the 
whole globe. The Catholic Leo Gesellschaft 
of Vienna has issued in two volumes a similar 
magnificent work. costing 65 marks, covering 
the whole Catholic Church and its organiza- 
tion and activity. The general title is Die 
Katholische Kirche; unserer Zeit und ihre 
Diener. The first volume bears the special 
title Rom, der Pabst. die Regierung und die 
Verwaltung der Kirche: the second Die Kath- 
olische Kirche auf dem Erdenrund, dealing par- 
ticularly with the organization work, member- 
ship, etc., of the Church in all the five parts of 
the earth. The first volume is the work of Prof. 
Paul Maria Baumgarten; the second the joint 
production of the same author and of Heinrich 
Swoboda. The work is almost extravagantly 
illustrated, in colored plates and otherwise, 
and issued by the Munich Allgemeine Ver- 
lagsantalt. 

....William James was a name to conjure 
with it France during his lifetime; Paris always 
regretted the fact that he never went to the 
Sorbonne as a lecturer on the Hyde foundation: 
as Professors Van Dyke and Bliss Perry, to 
recall only two names, have done. At the an- 


nual public meeting of the Academy of Moral 
and Political Sciences, recently held in Paris, 
Emile Boutroux, the veteran philosopher, paid 
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a high tribute to James, who was a member of 
the Academy. “William James was one of the 
greatest and most influential masters of con- 
temporary psychology,” he said; adding that 
he made of the human soul “a thing of the 
laboratory.” Also, “he gave back to con- 
science her just rights.” Finally, he restored 
introspective psychology—“and, examined in 
this way, the soul appeared infinitely vaster 
and richer than laboratory designs showed it. 
James extolled religion because he placed life 
above abstract conceptions and theories. Wil- 
liam James did not simply put back psychology 
into the soul, he put back philosophy into man. 
He dared to say that common sense, life, hu- 
man interest, our desires, efforts, passions, 
joys, aspirations, beliefs, have a purport even 
for a mind fed on modern science, and that a 
philosopher has the right to say with the Latin 
poet ‘I am a man, and judge nothing human 
foreign to me.’” 


& 


Pebbles 


We have a longing to live in Germany. Joe 
Schott says a man is just as g as a woman 
in Germany.—Atchison Globe. 


Gayty slie joined in the mazy dance, 
And wofully to her hurt. 
Bitterly she regretted the step— 
For it burst her hobble skirt! 
—Chicago Tribune. 


Lit1cANt—Your fee is outrageous. Why, 
it’s more than three-fourths of what I recov- 
ered. 

Lawyer—I furnished the skill and the legal 
learning for your case. 

Litigant—But I furnished the case. 

Lawyer—Oh, anybody can fall down a coal 
hole—Boston Transcript. 


“Do you believe in making a genuflection 
before you enter your pew?” asked Mrs. Old- 
castle. 

“Mercy, no!” replied her hostess, as she 
flecked a bit of dust from the $2,000 grand 
piano. “If I have genuflections to make about 
people, I always do it outside of church.”—- 
Chicago Record-Herald. 


FAVORITE FICTION. 

“Your Face Is Familiar and I Can Almost 
Call Your Name.” 

“TI Hate the Taste of the Stuff, but My Doc- 
tor Says I Need a Tonic.” 

“Why, Papa, My Belt Isn’t Tight! 
How Loosely It Fits!” 

“Your Most Obedient Servant, J. Brown.” 

“Yes, Madam, This Is the Kind of Cigars 
Your Husband Likes Best.” 

“All Wool Garments Our Specialty.” 

“We, the Representatives of the People of 
This District, in Convention Assembled.” 

“I Play Bridge Whist Occasionally, but 
Merely for Amusement.” 

“We Expect to Prove an Alibi, Your Hon- 
or, by a Dozen Reputable Witnesses.”—Chica- 
go Tribune, 


See 
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-An Eventful Year : 


A HALF year of this present yeasty 
world is more than all the cycles of 
Cathay. And the fermentation is not 
local; it is everywhere, in both hemi- 
spheres and in all the continents. Old, 
slumbrous nations have awakened from 
their poppied sleep and are dancing as 
lively as the republics that have boasted 
that they were leading the march of 
civilization and freedom. The United 
States finds itself in danger of lagging 
behind what were thought to be tortoises, 
but are racing like hares. 

How is it to be accounted for that so 
suddenly, after centuries, Argentina’s 
civilization and progress are proving 
equal to ours, if not superior? Where is 
the boasted Anglo-Saxon superiority 
over all other races? What has waked up 
the Spanish people, who have this year 
declared for religious liberty and the end 
of clerical domination? How are we to 
explain the startling creation of a repub- 
lic in Portugal? It is an event of tremen- 
dous importance for Europe and particu- 
larly for Spain; and again it declares the 
deliverance of the people from intoler- 
able oppression and-the rule of a Church 
allied to feudalism. While England 
and France are moving steadily in 





orders that come from the people. 


the maintenance and development of 
the rights of the people, we find 
Russia and Turkey not going back- 
ward, but forward, developing con- 
stitutional government in steady and sure 
movement, and with no crisis. Even 
Persia, poor Persia, has suffered no back- 
ward step since it attempted to create a 
parliament, and the demand of Great 
Britain that she police her roads means 
help rather than hindrance. There, as in 
Turkey, we find that the Koran can be 
interpreted to mean equal rights and 
more than toleration, even for infidels. 
What extraordinary spirit is this that is 
abroad in the world? 


And this new, meddlesome spirit that 
is overturning ancient rules and conven- 
tions shows itself not only in Christian 
lands, Protestant, Catholic and Greek, 
and in Islam also, but in the lands we 
have thought pagan. We are beginning 
to think of ours as not merely a Christian 
civilization, but as adaptable for Budd- 
hists and Confucianists and Hindus as 
well. Japan had taught us this, and now 
this very year China is giving a marvel- 
ous lesson of the same sort. Four years 
ago it was decided that a parliament and 
a constitution would be given by the 
Throne to China in ten years, but the 
awakened people would not wait ten 
vears; but that was too long—think of 
that, ten years too long for Cathay! And 
the upper house, or Senate, has been con- 
vened and shows its power and refuses 
to submit to the councillors of the Em- 
peror, and demands that they shall be 
removed when they fail to obey the 
This 
is incredible, or would have been a year 
ago. 

Then turn again far afield to South 
Africa, and to a Christian land only a 
few years ago engaged in a bitter war. 
It is a wonder of wonders that only a 
few weeks ago the foes, British and 
Boer, met in perfect amity in the new 
Parliament, and the beaten General 
Botha sat as Premier, while Dr. Jameson, 
the head of the invasion in the Transvaal, 
was leader of the Opposition. It would 
seem as if meek-eyed Peace, clad in her 
olive green, had come down softly slid- 
ing to dwell with men. And is it not 
true, when the nations have learned the 
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way of arbitration in place of war, even 
if they have not yet learned its corollary, 
and are still building armies and navies 
for the scrap heap? 

But again, we ask, what is the explana- 
tion of all this, to which we might add 
not a little evidence that in our own 
country there is a new fight against all 
social and political evil and wrong, and 
a new desire to advance mercy and jus- 
tice and the equal rights of men? What 
is it but the rapid unification of human- 
ity, by intercommunication, by the open- 
ing of eyes long blinded, thus to see the 
better ways of other peoples, added to 
the new passion to give to other peoples 
the privileges and rights which we enjoy? 
That is the meaning of all the growing 
sense of obligation, whether it possesses 
knowledge or wealth, to use them for all 
the world in the spirit of benevolence and 
sacrifice. Our religion teaches us this 
and shows its faith in thousands of mis- 
sionaries; our altruism teaches it in 


works of mercy for the poor and igno- 

rant; even our governments learn that 

selfishness is not the end of patriotism. 
It has been a great year, one of ex- 


traordinary development. It is good to 
live and have part in such a year. To ob- 
serve it is not enough; one must help it 
along, each in his own way. We must 
help it in our own land, in the Philip- 
pines and Porto Rico, and in all the 
world, and all the world is, sure to help. 

And the next year will move along yet 
faster, for the forces behind the move- 
ment are stronger every year, and they 
shall prevail, until Truth and Justice 
shall come down to men orbed in a rain- 
bow. 


s 
The University of Chicago and 
Its Founder 


In 1885 a little group of Baptist min- 
isters met under most discouraging cir- 
cumstances. The University of Chicago 
had failed. For twenty-eight years its 
feeble existence had been maintained at 
great trouble and self-sacrifice, and now 
its property was seized by an insurance 
company under foreclosure proceedings. 
The University was homeless and pen- 
niless. 

Should they give up or try again? 
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They decided to try again. One of them, 
Dr. Northrup, was rash enough to ex- 
press the hope that they might raise 
$10,000 a year for a new University of 
Chicago and urged them to “try to se- 
cure an endowment fund of $250,000.” 
Another, Dr. Goodspeed, showed the 
true Western spirit of local confidence 
when he said: 

“Chicago is growing southerly, and if we 
could secure a site ten miles south of the pres- 
ent limits, we should in a few years have a 
valuable property; for in ten years there will 
be over a quarter of a million people south 
of the present limits. Get a new charter and 
a new board of trustees. The time for us to 
act is now.” 


Last week the new University of Chi- - 
cago counted up its contributions and 
announced that they amounted to $41,- 
580,758. It occupies a very valuable 
site on both sides of the Midway Plais- 
ance between the two great parks. It 
has become one of the foremost univer- 
sities of the country, both in numbers 
and scholarship. It has been a leader 
in science, letters, sociology and theol- 
ogy. It has educated thousands of 
young people of both sexes and has ex- 
tended its influence far beyond its walls. 

It is a great source of satisfaction to 
us when we look back thru our files and 
see that we have at a critical moment 
encouraged some worthy movement. 
That is why we take the liberty of quot- 
ing a few paragraphs from an editoriai 
published in THe INDEPENDENT January 
17, 1889, when the question of the loca- 
tion of the proposed university was in 
the balance: 

“An educational project of the first magni- 
tude, or, to speak strictly within bounds, one 
that certainly promises to be such, is on foot 
for Chicago. This is nothing less than the 
founding in that city of a university truly 
worthy of the name, and, what is more, truly 
worthy of the great mid-continental metrop- 
olis itself and of its yet unmeasured future. 

“As we wish only well to this generous un- 
dertaking, we must be careful to say nothing 
here that can hereafter prove to have been un- 
wisely premature. It cannot, however, be 
amiss at this point of time to say that. very 
large wealth—wealth acquired and held and 
administered by the highest business sagacity, 
and, as we are led to believe, wealth ready to 
take the true path, once accurately ascertained, 
of the noblest, the most magnificent liberality, 
has already virtually committed itself to the 
work thus indicated ; that self-committal being 
conditioned solely on favorable affirmative an- 
swer rendered to the question, Is this a real 
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opportunity, and is the opportunity ripe? Our 
own disinterested and loyal purpose is here- 
with to do what we can to make the favorable 
affirmative answer overpoweringly clear and 
decisive. 

“No thinking person can for a moment doubt 
that, after you have left the Atlantic slope, 
Chicago is the one point you find of first stra- 
tegic importance for Christian education with- 
in the bounds of our country. Let but a broad 
and firm foundation once be laid, and the spirit 
and pride of the city may safely be trusted 
to see to it that the superstructure reared shall 
not be second to any institution of learning 
in America. It is, however, fairly due to the 
towering pre-eminence of Chicago as a great 
_ receiving and distributing emporium of ideas 
and of influences, both moral and intellectual, 
as well as of material products and wares of 
all sorts, for the whole country—it is, we say, 
due to this relative national position of Chi- 
cago that the foundation of her university 
should be laid with treasure contributed out- 
side of her own limits. 

“Whatever may turn out to be the final for- 
tune of this noble undertaking, THe Inpr- 
PENDENT promises to itself always to be glad 
ray it did what it could to make it success- 

ul.” 

It may be permissible to say now that 
this editorial was based upon informa- 
tion furnished us by one who afterward 
became a leading professor in the new 
institution and we are credibly informed 
that the editorial was not without influ- 
ence in securing the university for Chi- 
cago. Our anticipations have been far 
exceeded and the objection against which 
we argued, that Eastern money would 
check Western liberality, has proved illu- 
sory. Altho the gifts from Mr. Rocke- 
feller to the University have been of un- 
precedented magnitude, amounting alto- 
gether to $34,426,049, they have been 
given in such a way as to stimulate the 
people of Chicago to equal generosity, 
indeed. much greater generosity if we 
consider relative means. The gifts to 
the University from other sources 
amount to $7,154,709, or more than a 
fifth of Mr Rockefeller’s total. Of these 
gifts thirty-nine persons gave more than 
$10,000 each, and nearly $600,000 has 
been contributed in smaller amounts. 

We recall a little joke which Mr. 
Rockefeller played upon the University 
of Chicago on the occasion of its fifth 
anniversary, because it illustrates his 
way of giving. It was the first time he 
had visited the University and the big 
circus tent in which the convocation ex- 
ercises were held was full of eager spec- 
tators. After a series of academic ad- 
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dresses to the Founder from representa- 
tives of students and faculty, Mr. Rocke- 
feller came forward to the desk, a not 
unimpressive figure in his plain business 
suit against the gorgeous background of 
faculty robes. After a few remarks 
about his gratification at his investments 
in the University he announced, “But I 
want to say that this is only half of it.” 

The students went wild at this, mani- 
festly expecting him to plank down upon 
the desk a sum equal to his previous 
benefactions. It was some minutes be- 
fore the college yells had died down 
sufficiently to let the speaker go on, 
which he did by adding in a nonchalant 
tone: 

“No, it is not half of it. I have done my 
part to make this a great university. Now you 
must do yours.” 

Somewhat more formally he now says 
much the same thing in the letter an- 
nouncing that his latest gift of $10,000,- 
000 is to be his last and that he will with- 
draw from all connection with the Uni- 
versity. He has given it a good start. 
No university has had a better. It is in 
good hands and it is pervaded by a good 
spirit. There is every reason for believ- 
ing that it will prosper. 


s&s 


Unfortunate Delays 


ARGUMENTS in the railroad freight 
rate cases will be made next month be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, beginning on the gth. They will 
consume about two weeks, and the Com- 
mission expects, as it says in its recent 
annual report, to announce its decision 
on or before February 1. Chairman 
Knapp is going to the Court of Com- 
merce, and Commissioner Cockrell is 
about to retire. Dispatches from Wash- 
ington say that the two new commis- 
sioners, Mr. Meyer and Mr. McChord, 
will take their seats at the beginning of 
the year and participate in the Commis- 
sion’s proceedings with respect to the 
rate cases. 

It was at the beginning of May that 
tariffs showing the proposed increase of 
freight charges were filed at Washing- 
ton. Eight months have passed, and 
still the railroad companies do not know 
whether any part of the increase will be 
allowed. At least one more month will 
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elapse before the decision is made 
known. This long delay should have 
been avoided. 

There are signs of reaction in trade 
and the industries. The upward move- 
ment which followed the panic, and 
which restored a good measure of pros- 
perity in the second half of 1909, has 
been checked. A general decline is 
shown in the securities market for Ig10. 
In many instances ‘the loss in share val- 
ues exceeds the gain made last year. If 
we turn to the iron and steel industry, 
whose condition is usually a barometer 
of trade, we see that the output of pig 
iron was maintained at a high level dur- 
ing the first four months of the year, 
and that it has since declined steadily, 
until the product in November was only 
1,909,780 tons, against 2,608,605 tons in 
January. The steel business is in poor 
condition. Many steel mill employees 
are out of work, and the great Steel 
Corporation’s unfilled orders on hand 
have fallen from 5,929,021 tons at the 
beginning of the year to 2,780,413 tons 
at the end of November. Political 
events, to whose disturbing or restrain- 
ing influence we give all due weight, 
have affected the condition of business. 
It has also been affected by this drag- 
ging controversy over railroad freight 
rates, and by the long delay in reaching 
a final decision as to the pending cases 
which relate to the Standard Oil Trust, 
the Tobacco Trust, and the scope of the 
Sherman act. 

The admitted purpose of the railroad 
companies was by an increase of income 
to meet the additional expenditures due 
to the increase of wages. They have 
been paying the higher wages since about 
July 1. Not being able to ascertain 
whether the desired increase of rates 
would be granted, they have pared down 
their expenditures for rails, cars, and 
other material. Our railway system, 
having two-fifths of the world’s mileage, 
is the largest customer of our iron and 
steel industry. That industry suffers by 
reason of the restriction, and other in- 
dustries are affected to some extent by 
its condition. We are not now express- 
ing an opinion as to the merits of the 
freight rate controversy. But it will be 
recalled that the greater part of the wage 
increase, which is said to exceed $100,- 
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000,000 a year, was made upon the basis 
of an arbitration award procured as the 
result of mediation by officers of the 
Federal Government, under the provi- 
sions of the Erdman act, and that one 
of these officers was the chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. , For 
this reason, and also on account of the 
general injurious effect of delay, the rail- 
road companies were entitled to a rea- 
sonably prompt decision as to the higher 
freight charges. A reasonably prompt 
decision they have not had, and the 
whole country has lost something be- 
cause it was not given to them. 

We know how’great is the Commis- 
sion’s burden of work. It has too much 
to do. Either it should be enlarged, or 
its labors should be decreased. Still, if 
it realized that it could not reach a de- 
cision in this very important case in less 
than nine months, it should have said so, 
and let the blame for delay rest else- 
where. The Supreme Court also has too 
much to do. Mr. Wickersham’s report 
shows that it fell behind last year in its 
consideration of pending cases. Delay 
with respect to the Trust cases was 
caused by death. It is unfortunate that 
a decision in these cases was not made 
some months ago. Business interests of 
considerable importance have been wait- 
ing for it. Prompt action in the freight 
rate and Trust cases would have enabled 
the country to rely with more confidence, 
at the beginning of the new year, upon 
the support of its great crops and healthy 
banking institutions. 


a 
The Menace of Well Doing 


WE ordinarily think that in civilized 
communities one’s life is not endangered 
by such peaceable habits as thrift, fru- 
gality and the desire to live quietly in his 
own home in the enjoyment of what he 
has accumulated thru his good habits; 
but in one very large community, at least, 
that is not the case, as is shown by the 
following clipping from the Atlanta Con- 
stitution of October 26: 

“NO NEGROES WANTED IN THIS TERRITORY. 

“Only three weeks old, but with several 
hundred members already enrolled, the Fourth 
Ward Improvement Club met last night at the 
old Grace Methodist Church with every mem- 
ber present filled with the idea that no more 
negroes should move into the section that has 
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been laid off as barred to them, and those there 
now should be gotten rid of as smoothly as 
possible. 

“Dr. J. T. Holsey, a negro dentist, has pur- 
chased a house at 114 Irwin Street, and in- 
tends to move in today. The club, by a unan- 
imous vote, adopted a resolution which was 
sent to Holsey by special messenger Tuesday 
night, telling him that he was not wanted and 
that he must stay out. According to the state- 
ment of several of the members, must means 
must, too. Negroes who are already within 
the restricted area will be worked on from 
time to time At first they will be asked to 
move, but in case of refusal the matter will 
come down io must again.” 

Here has been formed an association 
of white people whose intent is, as ex- 
prest in their own resolutions; to dispos- 
sess by threats and otherwise, if neces- 
sary, all negroes of their homes, which 
are somewhat better than the homes of 
most negroes and as good as the homes 
of some white folk. The negroes in ques- 
tion are those who, by saving, have been 
abie to buy the homes of some of the 
more prosperous white folk who have 
desired to move into the newer and more 
fashionable sections of the city. These 
newer sections of Atlanta have so rapidly 
developed that in some cases whole 
streets of these better residences have 
fallen into the hands of the more pros- 
perous negroes. 

It might be supposed that this has hap- 
pened because this property has had to be 
sold cheap and often at a sacrifice, but 
such is not the case; in point of fact, 
just the reverse is true. The houses sold 
to negroes have in every case brought a 
price much higher than they could bring 
in the open market. That fact is inter- 
esting as showing that the property is 
not obtained thru any favoritism or thru 
any desire of certain white folk who sell 
to spite those who do not sell, but merely 
thru ordinary business dealings and a de- 
sire for profits. Negroes do not desire 
these houses merely because they have 
been owned by white folk, or because 
they are near white folk. What negroes 
want is wholesome surroundings. They 
desire these houses because the city of 
Atlanta acts in the matter of sewerage 
and water mains as it does in the matter 
of public schools: it gives the white folk 
first choice and to.negroes what is left; 
and often there is nothing left, as 3,000 
negro children out of school and on the 
streets of Atlanta will testify, according 


to the published statement of a member 
of the Board of Education. 

But the chief thing of interest in this 
case is this: Here we have a concrete 
illustration of the working out of the 
philosophy that has gained the allegiance 
of many of the well-meaning white peo- 
ple of the North, and that has made great 
headway, to the detriment of the negro, 
by its system of half truths. It says to 
the aspiring negroes: “Work, wait, ac- 
quire property, be patient, and live de- 
cently in your homes,” and then as fast 
as he approaches this standard set him 
as a task, he is thrust back on account of 
color. Here, too, is an interesting com- 
ment on the spirit developed in a Chris- 
tian Church—a spirit which is willing 
not only to refuse encouragement to 
negroes in their desire for better things, 
but one which is willing also, according 
to these resolutions, to intimidate and 
even to despoil by violence, if necessary, 
those negroes who have pushed forward 
to attain something of the fitness to 
which these same people have told them 
they must attain. 

The action reported above was taken 
by a public meeting in a church, and will 
doubtless be effectual, for mobs—and 
this is a mob—are as effective as laws. 
But Baltimore has put the same cruel 
absurdity into a city ordinance, and for- 
bids negroes to move into any street 
occupied chiefly by whites. In the City 
Council ali the Democrats voted for it 
and all the Republicans against it, which 
proves that white opinion is divided. 
That at least is hopeful. 


s 
Compulsory Arbitration in 
France 


Tue French are a logical people. 
They think clearly and utter themselves 
clearly. They look for principles and 
find their applications. This is true in 
philosophy, in literature, in art, in 
physics and mechanics, and no less in 
sociology and politics. 

It is to the basal. principles and their 
application that M. Briand, formerly 
Socialist, perhaps so now, but now 
Prime Minister of France, calls atten- 
tion in the bills which he has presented 
to the Legislative Assembly for the pur- 
pose of preventing general strikes, and 
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particularly those engaged in by employ- 
ees of the public service corporations. 

They are well called public service 
corporations. While all sorts of business 
serves the public in their way this is 
peculiarly the case with railways, tele- 
graph, telephone, water and light'ng 
companies. It is for this reason that 
many who are not Socialists, or think 
they are not, would have all such service 
belong to the state; and particularly has 
logical France seen the propriety of this. 
The nation or the municipalities are in 
France to a very large extent the owners 
of these utilities. 

When the employees in such public 
service strike the damage and wrong to 
the public is much greater than when 
strikes occur in the field of manufac- 
tures; and if these public utilities are 
owned and conducted by the state a 
fresh question of obedience and loyalty 
comes in very much like that which 
would affect a strike in the army or 
navy, which would be treated as treason. 

The general strike of last year cost 
France more than fifty-five million dol- 
lars, not to speak of the discomfort and 
the paralysis of business. The railroad 
service was interrupted; Paris was in 
darkness, and the telegraphs and tele- 
phones ceased for days to answer calls 
of the people. It might be for the bene- 
fit of the strikers, but surely not of the 
people. Somehow such strikes ought to 
be prevented, with due regard to those 
employed, but no less to the public at 
large. 

The report accompanying the proposed 
French laws goes back to fundamental 
principles. It declares that the public 
good is the business of government, that 
public services have been instituted for 
the public good, and not for the private 
interests of those who conduct them ; and 
it deduces the conclusion that to inter- 
rupt this purpose to the injury of the 
public is a crime. At the same time the 
rights of employees must be fully pro- 
tected. They, too, have their personal 
rights, whether they serve the state or 
are employed by private corporations. 
Further, the state has a special right to 
interfere for their protection, because it 
has given them public service monopo- 
lies, and can therefore interfere to see 
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that what it has given shall not be sel- 
fishly and cruelly abused. 

From all this it follows that there must 
be no strikes ; also that employees of pub- 
lic service corporations must have fair 
dealing in the interest of public good 
and the preservation of public order; and 
it further follows that it is the duty of 
the state to require and compel both at- 
tendance to the public welfare, and fair 
treatment of public servants. There is 
only one way to do this, and that is by 
arbitration ; and there is only one way to 
make arbitration effective, and that is by 
making it compulsory. 

This will be done in France. No 
more strikes in the public service will be 
allowed. France has had enough of 
them, with all their discomfort, their in- 
terruption of business, their violence and 
their murders. The people will be pro- 
tected and the employees also. Compul- 
sory arbitration will be fair to both. It 
has been tried in New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia and works well. They have it 
practically in Canada. Now France ac- 
cepts it definitely, and one of these days 
our own conservative and dilatory coun- 
try will follow after. We are still too 
much concerned in defending the claims 
of property, and too little in protecting 
the rights of men. 


2 
A Little Home 


THE INDEPENDENT has fathered and 
fostered the “back to the land move- 
ment” from the outset, and now that the 
tide has risen high countryward, we are 
still in full sympathy. There is room 
enough in this world for every one to 
have a little home, and there is no well- 
rounded life possible apart from home. 
The trouble now is that a great nany 
are going out from familiar town life. 
and investing in a few acres of land, 
without the least knowledge of land cul- 
ture. They seem to imagine that country 
life is the simplest thing expressible; 
that all a farmer has to do is to walk 
across his field in the spring throwing 
handfuls of seed to right and left, and 
nature will do the rest. Of course there 


is such a thing as existing in the country 
without special knowledge of the work 
to be done, but every year makes it more 
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and more important to understand at 
least the outline of what is to be done in 
making a country home. Farmers are 
going to elbow each other more closely, 
and it is getting to be important to bring 
tiliage up to maximum production. 

Country life is necessarily a failure un- 
less it be growth. Everything in the 
country grows, and so must the home 
maker allow his ideas and plans a chance 
for development. If he comes out with 
an architect’s plan and a landscapist’s pic- 
ture, which he proposes to work out on 
the soil, he is cramped from the begin- 
ning. Be simple, but be thoughtful. Be 
a student of conditions, and a student of 
possibilities ; then be teachable by events, 
and failure will be impossible. We do 
not say that five acres is enough, or that 
_ ten acres is enough, for every one. Two 
acres will be quite enough for the un- 
trained land tiller. We must not go to 
the country to exploit wealth, or to ex- 
pound knowledge and skill. One acre, 
well tilled, will be quite enough for most 
to begin with. 

What must be avoided hereafter is a 
lot of half-tilled acres; farms of one 
hundred acres, with fifty of them un- 
touched by the plow, if not gone to 
waste. Every thing must be brought to 
its maximum of production, in the future 
country home. We owe this to the other 
foik. Farming has become a social af- 
fair, in which no one can live to himself. 
The old-fashioned free-handed style of 
farming, under little obligation to tke 
neighborhood or the town, or the public 
in general, has passed away. 

Home-building should comé first in 
thought and not market. It is to create, 
in its fullness, that which the city forbids, 
an organic life, in full relation to Nature, 
that you go into the country. Where 
the farm is made an attachment of Wal! 
Street, and there is no thought in the 
tiller’s mind but of dollars and cents, 
there is no gain whatever from the asso- 
ciations of country life. Simplify your 
ambition to the raising of all that you 
can consume. Begin by cutting off ex- 
penses, where you can substitute home 
raised products. When you have well 
settled into the charm of a complete gar- 
den and a complete orchard then look 
out for the surplus and the market. 

Try the garden first, and always have 
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the beginning at least of an orchard. It 
is easier for the city-bred person to com- 
prehend vegetable growing than fruit 
growing and soil making. Small fruits 
pay quicker than orchard fruits, and for 
this reason, that you must have at once 
your strawberries, raspberries and black- 
berries ; and beside these your plums and 
cherries. Within five years you can have 
all these well at work, contributing to 
family comfort, and helping to cover ex- 
penses. For apples and pears you must 
wait five or six years, and then be satis- 
fied, with a moderate increase of yields 
year by year. . It will take about ten 
years of home-making, along the lines we 
are suggesting, before you will get fairly 
well surrounded with that sort of vege- 
table life which will give you rest. By 
rest we mean not cessation of labor, but 
the harder work of planning and pre- 
paring. 

Special farming very rarely should be 
undertaken by the newcomer. We mean 
that he stands a very poor chance of 
learning enough about apple-growing ‘or 
strawberry-growing, or dairying to make 
a success of it from the outset. This 
sort of farming also leaves out that 
which we have placed at the very thres- 
hold, raising everything that is needed 
for home consumption. Diversifiec 
farming is the only rule that is safe. 
Grow a little of many things, and do not 
rely upon one or two things alone. If 
you have berries, cherries, plums, apples, 
pears, with honey, you may lose two or 
more of them any year without disaster. 
The rest of your crop will give you 
abundance. In fact, it is rather desirable 
that, among a dozen sorts of fruits, not 
all shall crowd you in a single year. This 
is specially true when you have got by 
your home supply, and are beginning to 
raise for market. 

By the tenth year you are well engaged 
in adding to the productive power of the 
country. Instead of a city consumer you 
are a country producer. You eat your 
own green peas and sweet corn; you pick 
your own Bartletts and barrel your own 
Baldwins. Now you are to send a sur- 
plus from your well-tilled acres, where 
your love as well as -your toil have 
worked; to increase the supply that will 
ever be needed by the non-producers. 
Reduce their ranks as you will, we shall 
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need a race of producers, constantly on 
the increase, and doing their level best. 
There is nothing necessary at this point 
but honesty, industry and common sense 
—three very simple affairs, if folk only 
knew it. 

_ But by this time the problem of help 
is all around you, in the garden and in 
the orchard and in the corn-field. The 
only solution that is coming for this 
problem of help is to grow it. It is to 
our children we must look to carry us 
thru the organization of a right sort of 
country home. They must learn that 
work and play are one, and that to 
achieve something in the field or the gar- 
den is as manly and as pleasant as to 
achieve it on the ball field. Something 
wrong has been going on, and we must 
right ourselves. Give the young folk a 
year or more in an agricultural college, 
and put them into the closest possible 
relation with that grand race of thinkers 
whose thoughts and deeds coincide. 
Where the agricultural college is out of 
the’ question, have your own shop and 
laboratory. Cutting off superfluities and 
waste, put what is gained thereby into 
tools. In one way and another manage 
to make a home in the country seem to 
your youngsters the most wonderful 
spot in the world. 

If we are driven to tell how this can 
be done, we should say by adapting home 
life to the natural tendencies and tem- 
peraments of the young folk. A father 
who does not know the tastes of his boys, 
and will not help to develop any of them 
that are manly, deserves to be deserted 
to work out his problems alone. By all 
means make your country home, whether 
of two acres or of twenty, a thing of 
beauty as well as of profit. In reality 
nothing is lost financially by cultivating 
the beautiful. A little home, on a little 
land, well tilled, and well studied, that is 
all we want. When we get that we have 
got a co-operative family, and the chil- 
dren will not desert their parents. We 
do not go into the country to pile up 
wealth, but to have the beautiful and the 
good, and enough of it. The rich live in 
a maelstrom ; notables are forgotten in a 
single generation; what we want is a 
large, sweet, full life. Home tells the 
whole story. The trouble is the coward- 
ice that blushes because it cannot indulge 
itself in the useless or the injurious. 
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It had been going 
A Year for Optimists on for a genera- 
tion or more, they 
say, the wholesale purchase of the votes 
of farmers in Adams County and the 
counties adjacent in extreme southern 
Ohio. Hitherto no noise was made 
of it and the rest of the country 
knew nothing about it, but now the 
whole land rings with the disgrace. It 
is, then, no proof of an outbreak of great 
crime, but there is proof that the local 
conscience will stand it no longer, and 
hundreds of people who have sold their 
votes to both parties will be disfranchised 
in that dark corner of the State. It is a 
good sign, a healthier condition, as when 
Hercules had washed out the stables of 
Augeas. The past year has been marked 
by discoveries of political corruption, and 
punishment therefor, in Albany, Harris- 
burg, Pittsburgh, Springfield, Ill, and 
elsewhere, not to speak of enormous 
frauds on the United States Treasury by 
the Sugar Trust and individuals. All 
this is grist for the optimist. It shows 
that things that were bad are getting bet- 
ter, that laws that were disobeyed are be- 
ing enforced. There will be wrongs 
enough left to keep the fighting optimists 
busy for some years yet, witness bloody 
strikes and lynchings. 
od 
Curious, is it not, that 
Two Preachers the two deaths during 
the past year that have 
attracted the most attention abroad and 
in this country have been those of two 
preachers, Tolstoy and Mrs. Eddy? We 
do not include that of King Edward, for 
useful as he was his position was chiefly 
formal and decorative. Tolstoy gained 
his first fame as a writer of stories, but 
since “Anna Karenina” he has been a 
preacher, a voluminous preacher, and 
nothing else. The world has listened to 
him, only partly approved, but has been 
affected by his fundamental teaching of 
the Christian doctrine of the fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man, 
even if it has not accepted his extreme 
applications thereof. The world is very 
muth better for Tolstoy’s teaching that 
war is a crime and that it is the business 
of government to protect and not to op- 
press its subjects. And Mrs. Eddy’s life 
has not been wholly in vain. If she gave 
her followers a new Bible, she kept the 
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old Christian Scriptures. If speaking of 
her death we have said that Christian 
Science is neither Christiarr nor science, 
it was, like most epigrams, in need of 
limitation. Christian Science does hold 
to the essentials of Christianity, and adds 
somewhat more, and thus changes the 
balance of truth. It devotes itself too 
much to the side of sickness instead of 
health. And yet its followers, all taken 
out of the Churches, maintain a good 
Christian character. Besides, the power 
of auto-suggestion which they apply to 
disease is of very great value, and they 
have done well to emphasize it, even 
while discardine other methods of heal- 
ing. The influence of Tolstoy and Mrs. 
Eddy will not fade for a generation or 
two. 

& 

Park Commissioner 
Stover does well to 
plan for New York ar 
outdoor gallery for statues or busts of 
distinguished Americans. He would 
have it extend along Riverside Park 
from 72d to 129th street, and make it 
one of the greatest outdoor galleries of 
the world, more majestic even than those 
of Greece and Rome. The first statue to 
be set up is that of the distinguished 
Catholic scholar Orestes A. Brownson, 
and it is to be followed by an extensive 
memorial to Robert Fulton. The danger 
in such an undertaking is that there will 
be no unity to it, but that, as the friends 
of a distinguished man wish to give his 
statue, the place for it may be chosen 
with no proper reference to leaving room 
for those that may follow, and that the 
result may be an irregular, ragged, and 
ineffective display. We doubt if to the 
ordinary visitor the effect of the famous 
series of outdoor monuments at Berlin, 
devoted to Prussian royalties, is quite 
satisfactory. Probably the most magnifi- 
cent monument of the sort ever con- 
structed was that at Palmyra, the ruins 
of which surpass for beauty those of any 
other city in the world. There are still 
to be seen long colonnades lining the way 
to the central square, and each column 


A Local Valhalla 


zen who had attained distinction. A 
shelf, or postament, attached to the col- 
umn gave space for the bust, while under 
it remains still the inscription giving his 
name and honors. What could we have 
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better than a long, covered colonnade that 
would be itself a thing of beauty, and 
which would provide a place to commem- 
orate citizens of local distinction, while 
more notable provision might be made 
for those of national fame? 

s 


In the generally ad- 
Philippine Schools mirable articles in the 

London Times te- 
viewing the effect of American occupa- 
tion of the Philippines great credit is 
given to the excellent work done by our 
officials, and particularly in education. 
The following paragraph, however, rep- 
resents a view quite too common in this 
country also : 

“The tendency now is to give much larger 
attention than heretofore to manual and tech- 
nical training in the schools. It is not exhil- 
arating to listen to a class of Filipino boys 
and girls in a provincial high school translat- 
ing Cesar into English which is pronounced 
worse than the Latin itself, or struggling with 
algebra or systematic botany; but it is difficult 
not to be impressed by what one sees in any 

_school wood-working or iron-working depart- 
ment.” 

Doubtless the correspondent would send 
his own boy to Eton or Harrow to trans- 
late Cesar into English and to struggle 
with algebra, and why not the bright 
children of well-to-do Filipino families? 
As soon as his boy has learned to read 
and got his multiplication table he does 
not finish his education at the carpenter’s 
bench and the forge. Is not the future 
of the Filipinos, or any other race de- 
pendent quite as much on brain culture 
as on hand training? It is splendid to 
have the great mass of ordinary and un- 
ambitious youth taught useful crafts, but 
for the progress of civilization it is much 
more important that the elect tenth 
should have that wider education which 
will fit them to be leaders. This is not 
for all. It hardly pays to give a thou- 
sand-dollar education to a ten-dollar boy. 


ed 
The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has 
under test samples of 


Bread from 
Cotton-Seed 


_ bread, cake and biscuit made of cotton- 
was devoted to the memory of some citi- © 


seed meal. It is proposed to make this a 
thoroly scientific examination, so that the 
people will know for a certainty whether 
we have a valuable substitute for wheat 
flour. The experiments made in Texas 
were very favorable, but it is desired to 
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have the endorsement of the very high- 
est authorities before much is said about 
this matter of a new food. The object, 
of course, is not so much to displace 
wheat or rye or corn, especially wheat, 
as it is to find a cheap substitute for meat 
and bread. It is said that the stock of 
cotton-seed has been very much reduced 
this year by the frost of last May, but 
the planters will generally be able to sup- 
ply a large amount of this new food 
product, provided the scientists pro- 
nounce favorably on its value. We get 
at the same time reports from France of 
a new and very important use of the 
sugar beet—nothing less than the manu- 
facture from it of a very good bread 
flour, This flour is already being turned 
out in considerable quantities by a fac- 
tory at Suresnes. Beets, to begin with, 
are about seventy-two per cent. of wa- 
ter, and this must be removed by evapo- 
ration. The dried material contains over 
seventy per cent. of sugar. This, of 
course makes a very sweet flour, adapted 
to making cakes and puddings. It con- 
tains over eighty per cent. of pure nu- 
triment. It is not only very nutritious, 
but guaranteed to be germ-free, to start 
with, by reason of the high temperature 
to which the raw material has been ex- 
posed. Now let us hear further con- 
cerning that flour from bananas which has 
been repeatedly promised us. The prob- 
lem before civilized people is not only 
how to increase wheat production, but 
how to secure substitutes for this stand- 
ard cereal, in bread making. In some 
way we must increase while we cheapen 
the food of the people. 

& 

Scribner's Magazine, in its current 
issue, gives space to Price Collier (listed 
in “Who’s Who” as being “in Unitarian 
ministry nine years”) to utter the fol- 
lowing ethical concept: 

“War is the essential. condition of all life 
whether animal, vegetable, individual or na- 
tional. The cow and the lap dog are fruits 
of peace, useful and ornamental, if you like, 
but not sufficient, not ideal.” 

Mr. Collier should have stated the 
corollaries of this proposition. Gener- 
alizations are generally too general, but 
perhaps this will do: Mutual aid is never 
a factor in evolution, as that impossible 
old anarchist, Prince Kropotkin, tried to 
prove. Peace is never accompanied by 
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prosperity, power and happiness as the 
history of the United States and Aus- 
tralia clearly shows. The fighting cock. 
the tiger, the weazel and Napoleon, all 
fruits of war, if you please, are, tho 
neither useful nor ornamental, quite suffi- 
cient and ideal—i. e., for several cen- 
turies ago. 


& 

If either the Spanish Senate or its 
House of Deputies has any representa- 
tive character, then the people are over- 
whelmingly with the Government in its 
limitation of the activity of the religious 
orders. By a vote of 149 to 58 the Sen- 
ate passed the so-called Padlock Bill, and 
last week the Deputies voted for the 
same by the overwhelming majority of 
108 to 20. It was opposed bitterly by the 
Carlists and Clericals, who are as close 
together as the bishops and the brewer- 
ies in England. This Padlock law for- 
bids the introduction of any more mon- 
astic institutions for two years. The 
Clericals call this a violation of the Con- 
cordat, while the Spaniards’ interpreta- 
tion: sees no violation of it. 


& 

The London Daily Graphic gives us a 
list of articles received by post. This 
list includes apples, chickens, all sorts of 
meats, ice cream, and many more table 
articles, besides what cannot be eaten. 
From another list we discover a baby 
carried in the same way, and quite safe- 
ly. The United States will not send any 
parcel by mail that weighs over four 
pounds, and that would exclude not only 
the babies, but a good sized dinner. We 
should have to pay 16 cents a pound for 
a fish costing 12 cents, and everything 
else in the same ratio. 


& 

Free trade is helping the Philippines: 
has nearly doubled both their exports 
and imports the past year. Canada 
wants it with the United States, and the 
United States wants it, or as near it as 
possible, with Canada. Who objects? 

& 

The negress said that old maids are 
happy enough when they “quits strug- 
gling.” A woman said that when mar- 
ried she did not know as she was any 
happier, but she was better satisfied. 


& 
And Dr. Cook came back on the 
“George Washington” ! 
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American Life-Waste 


In a statement prepared by E. E. Rit- 
tenhouse, president of the Provident Sav- 
ings Life Assurance Society of New 
York, some very interesting facts and 
figures are presented. The announce- 
ment that during the coming year the en- 
tire population of North Dakota were to 
die of yellow fever, or other avoidable 
disease, would shock the civilized world, 
and touch the hearts and purses of mil- 
lions of generous and sympathetic peop'e, 
and the imperative duty of saving the 
people of the threatened State would be 
promptly performed. And yet, scattered 
thruout our country, human fives equal- 
ing the population of that State are annu- 
ally sacrificed thru ignorance and neglect 
of reasonable and known preventive 
measures. 

The destruction of an American battle- 
ship and crew staggered the nation and 
precipitated the war with Spain. Pre- 
ventable disease and accident—our per- 
petual enemies—destroy every day Amer- 
ican lives equaling the crews of two bat- 
tleships. They destroy every three months 
American lives exceeding the combined 
forces of the army and navy of the United 
States. They destroy in a year Ameri- 
can lives exceeding the number lost in all 
our wars since the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. But the annual destruction of 
this vast army of American lives neither 
staggers the nation nor precipitates a war 
for their protection. At the present death 
rate from preventable cause over 6,000,- 
000 lives will be needlessly lost in the 
United States during the next ten years. 

Our national Congress has been as in- 
different to life waste as the lawmakers 
of our States and municipalities. Of the 
enormous total expenditures authorized 
by Congress last year, amounting to $1,- 
122,000,000, but $15,000,000, or 1.3 per 
cent. of the total, was used for the pro- 
tection of the public health. The State 
of New York spends for the protection 
of game, fish and forests about four times 
more than it does for the State Health 


Department. Our people face commer- 
cial and political problems with tremen- 
dous earnestness and determination ; why 
should they turn their backs upon this 
vital problem of human _life-waste? 
Charles E. Hughes, ex-Governor of New 
York, well expresses the attitude of the 
public on this question: “It is only be- 
cause we are accustomed to this waste of 
life and are prone to think it is one of 
the dispensations of Providence that we 
go on about our business, little thinking 
of the preventive measures that are pos- 
sible.” 

No better field is ly me for the re- 
search of scientists, the bequest of money 
and the subject of improvement by legis- 
lation. 

s 

MEN and women are coming more and 
more into active competition in all 
branches of modern industry. Within a 
comparatively short time many women 
seeking new channels in which to pro- 
vide for individual maintenance are be- 
coming life insurance agents. One case 
known to the writer was that of a woman 
who had achieved considerable success 
as a retail piano saleswoman, but who 
turned to life insurance as offering larg- 
er opportunities. She was very success- 
ful in underwriting. Many other women 
who have made similar ventures have 
also found that it is easier for them to 
reach women than it is for their mascu- 
line competitors. With women as with 
men, however, equipment counts for 
much, and a woman to be successful 
must be able to meet the exacting re- 
quirements of the business. Women of 
large incomes who take advantage of the 
protection afforded by life insurance fre- 
quently, if not always, prefer to contract 
for the life insurance they require thru 
keen women agents. Life insurance as 
a career for women is not to be reckoned 
as a refuge for those who have failed in 
everything else, but as a profession in 
which every abilitv, every energy and 
all skill may be used to the highest pos- 
sible advantage. 
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The Monetary Commission 


THE National Monetary Commission 
was created by an act approved in May, 
1908, which said that the commission’s 
duty should be “to report to Congress at 
the earliest date practicable what changes 
are necessary or desirable in the mone- 
tary system of the United States, or in 
the laws relating to banking and cur- 
rency.” Two years and a half have 
passed. The commission has made no 
report. It is admitted that none will be 
made during the present session of Con- 
gress. The chairman recently remarked 
that he thought pne could be presented 
about a year hence. According to the 
dispatches of a careful correspondent at 
Washington, a dissatisfied member of the 
commission says that at none of its ses- 
sions has “any proposition relating to 
banking in the way of a general conclu- 
sion, or a basis for a report,” been sub- 
mitted or taken up for discussion. It is 
also asserted that the commission has 
declined to make a recommendation as 
to any one of a few changes which the 
Treasury Department desires to have 
made in the administrative provisions of 
the banking statutes or the laws relating 
to bond issues and the circulation tax. 
This may account for some signs of im- 
patience shown in that part of Secretary 
MacVeagh’s recent annual report which 
spoke of currency reform legislation. 

After March 4, the controlling minds 
of the commission will be those of mem- 
bers of Congress who are retiring from 
legislative service or who have been 
elected by their constituents to stay at 
home. Messrs. Aldrich, Hale, Burrows 
and Money are going out of the Senate. 
Mr. Teller, now in his. eighty-first year, 
has been out of the Senate for some 
time, and Mr. Bonynge, also of Colo- 
rado, has ceased to be a member of the 
House. Secretary Knox has plenty of 
work in the State Department. Senator 
Daniel and Representative Overstreet 
are dead. It is held, we understand, that 
the law does not provide for the appoint- 
ment of men to succeed them. The re- 
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maining members are Senators Burton 
and Bailey, and Representatives Burgess. 
Padgett, Pujo, Smith, Vreeland and 
Weeks. It is expected that Messrs. 
Aldrich, Hale, Burrows, Money and Tel- 
ler will stay in the commission. Mem- 
bership carries a salary equal to that of 
a Senator or Representative, with an al- 
lowance for clerks or secretaries. If the 
members make no reports or recom- 
mendations, their failure to do so tends 
to prevent independent action in Con- 
gress or the presentation of recom- 
mendations by the President. It is not 
a commission of ideal excellence, and its 
record thus far’ does not promise any 
considerable achievement in the future. 


s 
The Stock Market 


Last week’s stock market was notably 
dull, transactions on the New York Ex- 
change amounting to only 1,418,180 
shares, or less than half of the number 
reported in the corresponding week of 
1909. There was little change in prices. 
A majority of the active issues showed 
slight declines. Nearly 60 per cent. of 
the week’s business was confined to 
Reading, Steel and Union Pacific. An 
improved demand for bonds was noted.. 
owing probably to some anticipation of 
the approaching release of January divi- 
dends. Retail holiday trade thruout the 
country was, as a rule, active and gen- 
erally not below last year’s level, but re- 
ports of production were not encourag- 
ing. It was known that in the steel trade 
expectation of lower prices dominated 
and restricted the market, and that the 
New England cotton manufacturers, at 
the meeting of the Arkwright Club, had 
decided io curtail output if the situation 
should not improve. 


s&s 
....The Journal of Commerce pub- 
lishes figures showing that in the last ten 
years the street and steam railroad com- 
panies have expended $549,784,000 in 
improving the transportation facilities of 
New York City. 
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Morning Greetings NS 
by “Night Letter” 


The morning freshness of the Night 


Letter brings distant ones close to 
those at home, and allays natural 


anxiety. 





Fifty words may be sent in a Night Letter 
for the price of a ten word day message. 


Night Letters are accepted at any hour before 
midnight. 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


“Prompt, Efficient, Popular Service.” 
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Dividend Announcements 

Ir is estimated that the January disburse- 
ments for dividends will amount to more 
than $226,000,000, thus establishing a new 
high record. Last January’s disbursements 
were a little over $200,000,000. Since our 
issue of last week additional dividends have 
been announced as follows: 

Bank of New York, N. B. A., 
per cent., payable January 3. 

Battery Park National Bank, 3 per cent., 
able January 3. 

Citizens’ Central National Bank, quarterly 114 
per cent., payable January 3. 

East River National Bank, semi-annual, 3 per 
cent., payable January 3. 

Fourth National Bank, quarterly, 2 per cent., 
payable on and after January I. 

Garfield National Bank, quarterly 3 per cent., 
payable December 31. 

Importers and Traders National Bank, 12 per 
cent., payable January 3. 

Irving National Exchange Bank, quarterly, 2 
per cent., payable January 3. 

Merchants Exchange National Bank, semi-an- 
nual, 2 per cent., payable January 3. 

Merchants’ National Bank, semi-annual 3% per 
cent., payable January 3. 

National Butchers and Drovers Bank, semi-an- 
nual 3 per cent., payable January 3. 

National Park Bank, quarterly, 4 per cent., pay- 
able January 3. 

Nassau National Bank of Brooklyn, quarterly, 
3 per cent., payable January 3. 

Bank of America, semi-annual, 
payable January 3. 

Columbia Bank, semi-annual, 6 per cent., 
ab'e January tf. 

The German Exchange Bank, 
per cent., payable January 3. 

Peoples Bank of New York, semi-annual, 5 per 
cent., extra 2% per cent., payable January 3. 

Mechanics Bank of Brooklyn, 6 per cent., pay- 
able January 3. 

Citizens’ Savings Bank, semi-annual 3% per 
cent. per annum, payable January 16. 

The Plaza Bank, 10 per cent., payable Jan- 
uary 3. 

Dollar Savings Bank, 4 per cent. per annum. 

German Savings Bank, semi-annual, 4 per cent. 
per annum. 

North River Savings Bank, 
annum. 

North Side Savings Bank, 4 per cent. per an- 
num. 

Union Dime Savings Bank, 3% per cent. per 
annum, payable January 10. 

United States Savings Bank, semi-annual, 4 
per cent. per annum, payable January 16. 

German Savings Bank of Brooklyn, semi-an- 
nual, 4 per cent. per annum, payable January 16. 


semi-annual, 7 


pay- 


13 per cent., 


pay- 


semi-annual, 10 


3% per cent. per 


Brevoort Savings Bank, semi-annual, 4 per 
cent per annum, payable January 20. 
Bushwick Savings Bank, semi-annual, 4 per 


cent. per annum, payable January 15. 

West Side Savings Bank, 4 per cent. per annum. 

Empire Trust Co., quarterly 2% per cent., pay- 
able December 28. 

Fidelity Trust Co., 2 per cent., payable Decem- 
ber 22, toro, and semi-annual, 3 per cent., payable 
January 3, Io1t. 





Guaranty Trust Co. of N. Y., 
cent.,. payable December 31. 

Mercantile Trust Co., quarterly, 5 per cent., 
extra 5 per cent., payable December 31. 

New York Trust Co., quarterly, 8 per cent., 
payable December 31. 

Title Guarantee and Trust Co., 5 per cent., pay- 
able December 31. 

The Trust Company of America has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 3 per cent., an increase of 
Y% per cent. quarterly, payable December 31. 

U. S. Mortgage and Trust Co., quarterly, 6 per 
cent., payable December 30. 

Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg Ry. Co. (Alle- 
gheny & Western), semi-annual, 3 per cent., pay- 
able January 3. 

Canada Southern Ry. Co., semi-annual 114 per 
cent., payable February 1. 

Cc. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co., quarterly preferred, 
1% per cent., payable January 20. 

Lake Shore & Michigan S. Ry. Co., semi-annual 
6 per cent., payable January 28, also semi-annual 
6 per cent. upon the M. S. and N. I. Guaranteed 
Stock, payable February 1. 

Michigan Central R. R. Co., semi-annual 3 per 
cent., payable January 28. 

American Telephone and T. Co., 
payable January 16. 

American Telephone and T. Co., coupons from 
4 per cent. collateral trust bonds, payable Jan- 
uary T. 

Dolores Mines Co., quarterly, 4%4 per cent., pay- 
able January 24. 

Electric Storage Battery Co., common and pre- 
ferred, 1 per cent., payable January 3. 

Hanover Fire Ins. Co., semi-annual, 7% per 
cent., payable January 3. 

Home Title Insurance Co. of N. Y., quarterly, 
2% per cent., payable December 31. 

Empire Steel and Iron Co.,’ preferred, 2 per 
cent., payable January 3. 

The Tri-City Railway and Light Co., preferred, 
1% per cent., payable January 3. 

U. S. Worsted Co., quarterly preferred, 13% per 
cent., payable January 15. 

Westchester and Bronx Title and Mortgage 
Guaranty Co, semi-annual, 3 per cent., payable 
January 6. 

Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co., quarterly 
preferred 3% per cent. and an additional 3% pet 
cent., payable January 16. 

The trustees of the Brooklyn Trust Company 
last week declared a regular quarterly dividend 
of 5 per cent. and an extra dividend of 5 per cent., 
payable on Tanuary 3, 1911, making a total of 25 
per cent. to the stockholders in one year. The 
Brooklyn Trust Company is the oldest concern 
of the sort in Brooklyn. On November 10 last 
its deposits were $16,997,070 and its surplus $2,- 
366,303. 

American Woolen Company, whose 47th quar- 
terly dividend of 134 per cent. on the preferred 
stock was recently declared, has already estab- 
lished itself as an old line dividend payer, having 
paid dividends without interruption for more 
than ten years. 


A WELL KNOWN HOUSE 


Special attention is directed to the advertisement of the 
William H. Jackson Comnany, on Union Square, a house 
which has been known in New York for many years. So 
many articles to beautify the home are to seen at 
this store that it is well worth a visit. There are fire 
sets, fire screens and tiles of many designs. Andirons 


quarterly, 8 per 


$2 per share, 





and mantels in wood, marble and stone may also be seen. 
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Foster Made $19,484.83 
Last Year From His 
Million Egg Farm 





three million eggs. 


neous products of the great Rancocas Farm. 


Read The Whole Amazing Story In 
** The Million Egg Farm.’’ 


m2 F induced Mr. rater to - ap comers. for the 
ne’ poultrymen everywhere. e ui! 
is that the can be applied just 






as well to the 
armer’s 
ock or the 


you how to 
start and be 
successful 
with a few or 


J Gathering the Eggs in the Early Afternoon = 4 
“= gives estimates and advice for the beginner withalittle flock. Ittelis 
% how Foster began with a investment and 100 hens, 
“= and how you can begin. It gives all the Rancocas formulas 
=. for mating, hatching and feeding—the result of his exper- 
“%. ience. It gives the egg production day by day—proof that 
“his formulas are successful. 


— 
— 


> All Figures Are Certified 

“x ‘To satisfy ourselves that the figures were correct 
FARM  weemployed the well-known firm of Lybrand, 
=, Ross Brothers and Montgomery, certified public 
™. accountants, to make an exhaustive two weeks’ 
™ examination of the books and records of the 
191 Clifton St,  ~ Rancoces Perse. The resukt of thelr fin lings 

*. is given in the book. Nothing has been he’ 
Phila., Pa. “=. back. The failures as well as the successes 
Here is my dollar.I “ are setforth. We believeno other poul- 
want Farm Journalfor “= trymen has ever thus laid open his 
four years and “Ths “> business secrets and experiences to 





Million Egg Farm.”’ », tas weets. 
>= How to Get The 
NAME  % Book 
“S ‘- Fill out the coupon in 


“= the lower corner, and 





, 
ADDRESS mail at once with $1.00 
= —a&money order ora 
= Bil. This 
, “ Pays for a four- 
Sk eee | pebemmemnllt bern sae 





“=. year subscription 


— 


Five years ago Joel M. Foster, a young city man, decided to go into the poultry busi- 
ness. He was looking for a suitable occupation, he was vigorous and energetic, and be- 
lieved that there was a fortune to be made raising chickens. 
bought and stocked a little farm near a big city, but for atime he had only failures. His 
poultry house burned with all its contents, and he had to b gin anew. 
destroyed half his flock, but he surmounted these and other difficulties, always thinking, 
planning and experimenting. Today he is at the head of the largest EGG PRODUCING 
plant in the world, with 20,000 laying hens, and will market this year between two and 


He had no experience. He 


The next year rats 


Last year Mr. Foster made $19,484.83 from his Million Egg Farm. Most of it was from 
commercial eggs; $6000 was income from sales of “Day-Old Chix;” the rest from miscella- 





Farm Jour- — 
nal is made Feeding A Rancocas Unit 
for everyone 
in town or country who raises poultry, eggs, fruit, vegetables, 
milk, butter, honey, as well as horses, sheep, grain and cattle, 
It has the largest circulation of any farm paper in the world, over 
750,000 copies. It is devoted to housekeeping, dressmaking, 
recipes, and bright, fresh rooms ior begs and girls. It is brief, 
crisp, condensed and PRACTICAL, o long-winded essays. 
“Cream, not Skim-milk’’ is its motto. It is now running a se 
of articles called ‘‘Back to the Soil,’”’ true stories of experiences 
of city peome who have changed to country life. They are hel; 
ful and intensely ~atocneting. Farm Journal never prints a medi- 
or trashy advertisement, and its columns are an absolutely 
reliable guide in buying. Most of its subscribers pay five to ten 
ears ahead. It is a special favorite with women. Everyone who 
as a garden, yard, flower bed or even a kitchen ought to have 
this bright, cheery, useful home paper. Farm Journal takes 
pride in being ‘‘Unlike Any Other Paper.”’ 





Farm Journal a Paper for 
City Folk, Too 


You do not have to be a dweller on farms to enjoy Farm 
Journal. If you have a little patch of real ground which you 
want to put tosome better, more useful purpose than a ss 
plot, Farm Journal! will give you the help you need, and if you 
eel the call to the country and would like to owna few hens and 
enjoy soe raising, Farm Journal and the Million Egg book 
are indispensable. Farm Journal four years and the Million Egg 

k for $1.09 is the greatest subscription b: in of the year, 
but wo don’t want you to subscribe for Farm Journal sole’ y to 
fet the book, we want you to join the three-quarters of a mil- 

J om ~ .* eae seare — ; you wie mae it the wise: 
m elpful, eerful, and entertaining of counsellors an: 
friends. Send coupon to-day. . - 


FARM JOURNAL 191 Clifton St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Keep a Bound File} . 
of The Independent 


By having your copies bound, 
every six months and put on 
your shelf, you will soon find 
yourself in possession of a 
valuable reference work. As 
. the length of these volumes 
gradually grows your only 
regret will be that you did 
not start earlier. Send us your 
ssues for the last six months 
prepaid and we will bind them 
in half buckram for $1.50 and 
will pay all return charges. 


‘THE INDEPENDENT 
180 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 





Virginia Farms and Homes 


FREE CATALOGUE OF SPLENDID BARGAINS 
R. B. CHAFFIN & CO., Inc., Richmond, Va. 








UPON PRESENTATION 


at the Office of the 


Middlesex Banking Company 


OF MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
DEBENTURES of Series E3, Eg and E11, matur- 
ing January first next, will be paid at par with 
interest to the date of payment. 














DIVIDENDS 





NATIONAL BANKS 





THE BATTERY yaar wee BANK OF 


Bo York, ee egy od 224, 1910. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a divi- 
dend of Three Per Cent. on the Capital Beoek® of this Bank, 
payable January 3d, 1911, to stockholders of record at 
close of business December 22d, 1910. 
EDWIN B. DAY, Cashier. 


THE CITIZENS’ oEnraAl, NATIONAL BANK OF 
NEW YORK. 


New York, December 16, 1910. 
he Board of Directors has this day declared a quarterly 
dividend of One and One-half Per Cent., free of tax; pay- 
able on and after January 8, 1911, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business December 28, 1910. 
ALBION K. CHAPMAN, Cashier. 





EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 
New York, December 20, 1910. 


A ount-cuneal dividend of Three Per Cent. has this day 
been declared by the Board of Directors of this Bank, 
payable on and after Tuesday, January 3, 1911. Transfer 
books will remain closed from this date until Thursday, 


January 5, 1911. 
Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier. 














THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK 
New York, Dec. 20, 1910. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a quarterly 
dividend of TWO PER gi free from tax, payable o 
and after Jan. ist, proxim 
The transfer books will que’ at 3 P. M. this date, re- 


opening Jan. 3rd, > 
DANIBL J. ROGERS, Cashier. 





GARFIELD NATIONAL BANK. 
Fifth Avenue & mty-third third 8t., 
New York, December 21, 1910. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors, held this day, 
a Quarterly Dividend of THREE PER CENT. upon the 
Capital Stock of this bank was declared, payable, free of 
tax, on and after December 31, 1910. 
The Transfer books will be closea until Tuesday, Janu- 
ary 8, 1911. w. DOUGLASS, Cashier. 





IRVING BATONS EXCHANGE BANK. 
New York, December 20, 1910. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a ‘quarterly 
dividend of two — centum (2%) on the capital stock of 
this bank, payable January 3d, 1911. 
The transfer books wili remain closed from December 
24th, 1910, to Jannary 3d, 1911, inclusive. 
HARRY E. WARD, Cashier. 


| FOUNDED 
i803 | 


215th Consecutive Semi-Annual Dividend 


THE MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York 


December 22, 1910. 
The Board of Directors has this day ‘declared 
a dividend of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. (3% per cent.), free of tax, payable Jan- 
uary 3, IQII, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business this day. 
JOSEPH BYRNE, Cashier. 








MERCHANTS EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 


- the City of New York. 


The Board of Directors have this day declared a semi- 
annual dividend of THREE PER CENT., free of tax, pay- 


able on and after January 8, 1911, to a of 
reco 


rd at the close of business December 22, 1 
E. mn OAMBIER, ‘Cashier. 
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254th Consecutive Semi-Annual Dividend 


ESTABLISHED 1784 


The Bank of New York 


National Banking Association 


New York, December 20th, 1910. 


The Board of Directors have this day declared a semi- 
annual dividend of Seven (7%), per cent., payable on and 
after January 34, 1911. 


The transfer books will remain closed from December 
23d, 1910, to January 3d, 1911. 
CHAS. OLNEY, Cashier. 


THE IMPORTERS AND TRADERS NATIONAL BANK OF 
NEW YORK. 





New York, December 20th, 1910. 
A dividend of twelve per cent., free of tax, has to-day 
been declared by this bank, Books on the third day of 
January next. The transfer ks will remain closed till 
that date. H. POWELL, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL BUTCHERS AND DROVERS’ ° 
New York, December 22d, 1910. 

The Board of Directors of this Bank have this day de- 

clared q semi-annual dividend of three (3) per cent., free 

of tax, payable on and after January 3d, 1911. The 

transfer books will be closed from December 22d, 1910, 


until January 3d, 1911. 
WM. H. OHASE, Cashier. 
THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK 


uur ber poe. 1910. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE AY DE- 
CLARED a quarterly dividend of FOUR PER CENT. (4%) 
upon the Capital Stock of this Bank, payable on and after 
January 3d, 1911, to stockholders ‘of record at close of 
business December 20th, 1910. 
MAURICE H. EBWER, Cashier. 


_ STATE BANKS 


THE BANK OF AMERICA. 

New York, December 20th, 1910. 
The Board of Direc Pa have ‘to-day declared a semi- 
annual dividend of thirteen (13) per cent., free of tax, 
ee eee 8d, 1911, to stockholders of record of 

this e 


wa transfer books will remain closed until January 4th, 
, W. M. BENNET, Cashier. 


. BROADWAY BANK OF BROOKLYN. 


December 13, 1910. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a regular 
Fenuary dividend of FOUR (4%) PER CENT., payable 
ey A 5, 1911. Transfer books will remain closed until 

















GEO. F. MOGER, Cashier. 


THE — BANK 


York, December 7th, 1910. 
A dividend of TEN cio) ‘PER CENT. has this day been 
declared, payable on and after January 34, 11. 


Transfer..books close December 29th, 1910, and reopen 
January 4th, 1911. 
BE. M. CLARKE, Cashier. 








SAVINGS BANKS 


CITIZENS’ SAVINGS BANK 


56 AND 58 BOWERY, COR. CANAL ST. 
101ST SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND 
The trustees have ordered interest at the rate of 


THREE AND ONE-HALF (3%) PER CENT. 


per annum to be paid to depositors on and after January 
16th on all sums of $5 and up to $3,000 which have 
remained on deposit for the three or six months ending 
December 31s 2 10, in accordance with the by-laws 
and rules of ank. Money deposited on or before 
January roth will draw interest from January rst. 


HENRY HASLER, President. 
HENRY SAYLER, Secretary. 
EMIL A. HUBER, Assistant Secretary. 








THE BANK FOR SAVINGS 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
280 Fourth Avenue, Dec, 16th, 1910. 


188D SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. . - 
The Board of Trustees*has declared an interest 
dividend for the Six Months ending Dec, 3ist, 1910, 
at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. per annum on all sums of $5.00 and upward 
entitled thereto, and payable on and after January 
20th, 1911. — mag h + gage SE Cm 
itors as princ anuary 
ae on or — January 10th, 1911, will draw 
interest from January ist, 1911. 
-WALTPR TRIMBLE, President. 
CHARLES A. SHERMAN, Secretary. 
JAMES KNOWLES, Comptroller. 
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MVAZA RW een 
The trustees have or- * % PER ANNUM 


dered interest credited 

to depositors entitled on all sums of $5 and 

thereto under the a? upward to $3,000, 

laws, on January ayable on and after 
anuary 16, I9g!t. 


1911, at the rate ys 
Deposits made before January 10, 
draw interest from January 1, 1911. 
Accounts can be opened by mail. 


Booklet, “Banking by Mail,” sent free. 
M. J. ROOME, President. 
JOHN C. GRISWOLD, Secretary. 


25° ST. ose: OAVE. 





GERMAN SAVINGS BANK 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
Cor. 4th Ave, and 14th Street, 
New York, December 24th, 1910. 
Interest at the rate of FOUR PER CENTUM per annum 
will be credited depositors for the six months ending De- 
cember 31, 1910, on all sums entitled thereto under the 
by-laws not exceeding three thousand ($3,000) dollars. 
Deposits made on or before January 10, 1911, will draw 
interest from January 1, 1911. 
CASIMIR TAG, President. 
A. KOPPEL, Treasurer. 


Greenwich Savings Bank 


(Incorporated 1833) 
8. E. Cor. 6th Ave. and 16th Street. 
TWO-RATE INTEREST-DIVIDEND 


SIX MONTHS ENDING DEC. 31, 1910, 
On all sums from $5 to $3,000 to depositors entitled to 
interest under the by-laws at the rate of FOUR PER 
+ per annum, on 80 much of every account as shall 
not exceed $1,000; and, at the rate of THREE and ONE- 
HALF PER CENT. per annum on so much of every account 
as shall exceed $1,000 payable on and after JANUARY 16. 


Deposits made on or before JANUARY 10 will draw 
interest from JANUARY 1, 1911. 


JAMES QUINLAN, President. 
CHARLES M. DUTOHER, Treas’r. 


J. HAMPDEN ROB 
FRANCIS M. BACON, IR., } Secretaries. 
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"THE MANHATTAN 
SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


644-646 Broadway, Cor, Bleecker Street 
119th SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND 


Dec. 13, 1910. 
The Trustees of this Institution have declared interest 
(by the rules entitled thereto) at the rate of 


FOUR PER CENT. 


per annum on all sums not exceeding $1,000 and THREE 
AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. per annum on the excess 
of $1,000 and not exceeding $3,000 remaining on deposit 
during the three or six months ending on the 31st inst., 
payable on and after Jan. 16, 1911. 


Deposits made on or before Jan. 10, 1911, will draw 
interest from Jan. 1, 1911. 


JOSEPH BIRD, President. 
FRANK .G. STILES, Secretary. 


CONSTANT M. BIRD, Ass’t Secretary. 
SAVINGS 


IRVIN G INSTITUTION 


116 CHAMBERS ST., N. Y. 
Near Sixth Ave. Elevated Station. 





The Trustees have declared a dividend for the six months 
ending Dec. 31st, 1910, at the rate of 


FOUR PER CENT. 


per annum, on all sums from $1 to $3,000 entitled 
thereto under the by-laws, payable on and after Monday, 
January 16th, 1911. 

Deposits made on or before Jan. roth will draw interest 
from Jan. 1st, r91t. 


H. E. TENER, President. 
GEORGE B. DUNNING, Secretary. 


DOLLAR SAVINGS BANK 


2808 Third Avenue. 
Interest credited January ist, at the rate of 


FOUR PER CENT. 
per anhum, on accounts from $5 to $3,000. ts made 
on or before January 10th draw interest — anuary ist. 
BRIAN G. HUGHES, ist Vice-Pres. 
WM. M. KERN, Treasurer. 








Union Dime Savings Bank 


PRESENT LOCATION 


40th Street and 6th Avenue 


Interest at 3% per cent. per annum from 
$5 to $3,000. Credited January 1. Payable 
January 19, 1911, or later. Money depos- 
ited on or before January 10 draws interest 
from January I, I9gII. 

CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, President. 


FRANCIS M. LEAKE, Treasurer. 
WILLIAM G. ROSS, Secretary. 














United States 
Savings Bank 


S. W. Cor, Madison Ave. and 58th St. 
A DIVIDEND has been declared for the three or six 
months ending Dec. 31, 1910, at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. 
per annum on all accounts of $5 and upwards entitled 
thereto, payable Jan’y 16, 1911. 


Deposits made on or before Jan, 13th will draw interest 
from Jan. ist, 1211. 


CHARLES N. TAINTOR, President. 
JOHN ‘HYSLOP, Treasurer. 





WEST SIDE SAVINGS BANK 


SIXTH AVENUE AND 9TH STREET. 
A per cent. 
per annum 
Allowed on accounts of $5 to $3,000, will be credited 
ong — A ist. 
Money deposited on or before January 13th will draw 
interest from January Ist, 1911. 


Bank open Mon. & Sat. evenings 6 to 8 o’clock. 
©. QO. Bigelow, Vice Pres. W. V. Hudson, Treas. 











NORTH RIVER SAVINGS BANK 


81 W. 34th St., bet. 5th and 6th Aves, 
90TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND 
A dividend of THREE AND ONE- 
HALF PER CENT. per annum 
has been declared and will be 


ited on or before 
Jany.10, will draw interest from 


Bank open 10 a. m. to 3 p.m. 

Mondays 10 a.m. to7 Ee 

Saturdays 10 a. m. to 12 m. 
Aéslohe 8, Fi aoeioan toggees 1 
George T. nett, Secy. and Treas. 
Herman F. Dietmann, Asst. Treas. 














THE WILLIAMSBURGH 


SAVINGS BANK 
Broadway & Driggs Ave., Brooklyn 


“Notice is hereby given that on and after the 
zoth day of January, 1911, a semi-annual interest, 
at the rate of four per cent. (4%) per annum, 
will be paid to all depositors in this Bank = | 
- the 1st day of January, 1911, may be entitl 

ereto. 

Money deposited on or before January 10, 1911, 
will draw interest from January 1. 

E. B. TUTT President. __ 
: WILLIAM F. BURNS, Cashier. 


Dated December 5, 1910. 
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Established Corner Pierrepont 
1827 and Clinton Streets 


Brooklyn Savings Bank 


DEPOSITS 46 MILLIONS 
Surplus January i, 1911, Over 5 Millions 
Interest at the rate of 


PER CENT 
PER ANNUM 


will be credited to depositors with this bank Janu- 
ary 1st next, on all sums entitled thereto (pay- 
able on and after January 20th). Deposits made 
on or before January roth will draw interest from 
January rst. 
BRYAN H. SMITH, President. 
EDWIN P. MAYNARD, Comptroller. 
LAURUS E. SUTTON, Cashier. 




















GERMAN SAVINGS BANK OF BROOKLYN 


Broadway and Boerum Street. 
The 90: semi-annual dividend at the rate of 


FOUR PER CENT. 


per annum will be credited January ist, 1911 (payable on 
or age ald 16th), on all sums entitled thereto from 
rs) 000. it 
Deposits made now and until January 10th, inclusive, 
draw interest from January ist. 
JOHN H. SCHUMANN, President. 
Henry Stumpf, Cashier. 





TRUST COMPANIES 





FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY. 
New York, December 21, 1910. 
The Board of Directors of the Fidelity Trust Company 
has declared a Christmas dividend of TWO PER CENT. 
(2%) and a semi-annual dividend of THREE PPR CENT. 
(3%) on the capital stock of the Company, the former pay- 
able on December 22, 1910, and the latter on January 3, 
1911, to stockholders of record at the close of business 
December 21, 1910. : 
Transfer books will be closed at 3 P. M., December 21, 
1910, and reopen at 10 A. M., Janwary 3, 1911. 
Checks for the respective dividends will be mailed on 
December 21 and December 31, 1910. 
ANDREW H. MARS, Secretary. 





KNICKERBOCKER TRUST COMPANY 
New York, Dec. 13, 1910. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a quarterly 
dividend of Three Per Cent. on the Capital Stock of the 
Company, payable Dec. 31, 1910. The transfer books will 
be closed on Thursday, December 22, 1910, at 3 o’clock 
© ‘. and reopen Tuesday, January 3, 1911, at 10 o'clock 


HARRIS A. DUNN, Secretary. 





THE TRUST COMPANY OF AMERICA 
DIVIDEND NO. 34. 
37-43 Wall St., New York, Dec. 20, 1910. 

The Board of Directors of The Trust Company of Amer- 
iea has this day declared a quarterly dividend of THREE 
(3) PER CENT. upon the capital stock of the Company, 
payable December 31, 1910, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business December 24, 1910. 


FRANK L, HILTON, Secretary. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. 


FOUR PER CENT. COLLATERAL TRUST BONDS 

Coupons from these Bonds, payable by their 
terms on January 1, 1911, at the office of the 
Treasurer in New York, will be paid by the Man- 
hattan Trust Company, 113 Broadway. 


WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 








American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. 


A dividend of TWO DOLLARS PER SHARE 
will be. paid on Monday, January 16, I911, to 
stockholdcrs of record at the close of business 
on Saturday, December 31, 1910. 


WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN WOOLEN COMPANY 


FORTY-SEVENTH QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 

Notice is hereby given that. the regular quar- 
terly dividend of One and Three-Quarters Per 
Cent. (134) on the Preferred Capital Stock of 
the American Woolen Company of record De- 
cember 2ist, 1910, will be paid on the 16th day 
of January, IgIt. 

Transfer Books for Preferred Stock will be 
closed at the close of business December 2tst, 
1910, and will be reopened January 5, 1911. 

Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust 
Co. of New York. 


WM. H. DWELLY, JR., Treasurer. 
Boston, Mass., Dec. 6, 1910. 








CANADA SOUTHERN RAILWAY CO. 
Grand Central Terminal, New York, December 21, 1910. 
The Board of Directors of this Company have declared 
a semi-annual dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. upon its Capital Stock, payable at this office, Feb- 
ruary ist, 1911, to stockholders of record at 3 o’clock 
P. M. on Friday, December 30th, 1910. 


CHARLES F. COX, Treasurer. 





CLEVELAND, CENGINE 4 Ft, Sey & ST. LOUIS 


Grand Central Terminal, New York, Dec. 21, 1910. 
The Board of Directors of this Company have declared 
a quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER 
CENT. on the Preferred Capital Stock of this Company. 
payable at the office of Messrs, J. P. Morgan & Co., New 
York, on January 20th, 1911, to stockholders of record at 
3 o'clock P. M., on Friday, December 30th, 1910. 


CHARLES F. COX, Treasurer. 





T 


OFFICE OF THE 


ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY C0. 


Allegheny Avenue & 19th Street 


Phila., December 2ist, 1910. 
The Directors have this day declared a dividend of one 
per cent. from the net earnings of the Company on both 
Common and Preferred Stocks, payable January 3rd, 1911, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business on De- 
cember 24th, 1910. Checks will be mailed. 


WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 





EMPIRE STEEL & IRON COMPANY. 
Semi-Aunual Dividend No. 24. 

Catasauqua, Pa., Dec. 15, 1910. 
The Board of Directors have declared a dividend of two 
per cent. (2%), upon the Preferred Stock of the Company, 

payable January 3rd, 1911. 

The Transfer Books will close at 3 P. M., December 

20th. and reopen at 10 o'clock A. M., January 4th, 1911. 

4 J. S. STIL/LMAN, Secretary. 





MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD CO. 
Grand Central Terminal, New York, December 21, 1910. 


The Board of Directors of this Company have declared 
a semi-annual dividend of THREE PER CENT. upon its 
Capital Stock. pavable at this office Jan. 28th, 1911, to 
pga of record at 3 o’clock P. M., on Friday, Dec. 


CHARLES F. COX, Treasurer. 
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HOME TITLE —e COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
OTICE OF DIVIDEND. 

At a meeting a the Board of Directors, held this day, 
there was declared from out of % surplus dee of the 
company a quarterly dividend of 2 PER . on the 
capital stock, parable on the 3ist i, of a 1910, 
to stockholders of record at the close of the transfer books. 

Stock transfer books of the company will be closed at 
3 P. M. on December 23, 1910, and be reopened January 
4, 1911, at 10 A. M. 

December 13, 1910. 

GRORGE W. MAYNARD, Treasurer. 





INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY. 
December 15, 1910. 
this Com- 
will be paid on and after that 
resentation at the American Exchange National 
Broadway, New York City. 

GEORGE M. CuRTIS, Treasurer. 


Meriden, Conn., 

Coupons No. 16 of the Debentu ure Bonds of 
pany, due January 1, 1911 
date on 
Bank, 1 





LAKE SHORE & MICHIGAN SOUTHERN RY. CO. 
Grand Central Terminal, New York, Dec. 21, 1910. 


The Board of Directors of this od have declared 
a semi-annual dividend of SIX PER CE an iS its D4 
tal Stock, payable at this office, Tanuary 
egg = hg of record at 8 o’clock P. M. on Friday: ine 
30t 


They have also declared a semi-annual dividend of SIX 
PER CENT. upon the M. 8. and N. I. Guaranteed Stock, 
payable at this office February 1, 1911, to stockholders of 
record at 3 o’clock P. M. on Friday, December 30th, 1910. 


CHARLES F. COX, Treasurer. 


Otis Elevator Company 


17 Battery Place, N. Y. City, Dec. 14, 1910. 

The Board of Directors of the Otis Elevator 
Company has this day declared a quarterly div- 
idend of $1.50 per share upon the PREFERRED 
STOCK of the company, payable at this office 
January 16, 1911, to the preferred stockholders 
of record at the close of business December 31, 
1910. W. G. McCUNE, Treasurer. 








OFFICE OF 
J. G. WHITE & COMPANY, INC. 
43 Exchange Place, 
ENGINEERS—MANAGBERS. 


THE TRI-CITY RAILWAY & LIGHT COMPANY. 


The Board of Directors of The Tri-City Railway and 
Light Conipany has declared a dividend of ONE AND ONE- 
HALF PER CENT. (1%%) on the Preferred Stock of this 
Company for the quarter ending December 3ist, 1910, pay- 
able Tuesday, January 3rd, 1911, to stockholders of record 


Friday, December 23rd, 
W. MOFFAT, Treasurer. 


DIVIDEND NO. 46. 

A quarterly dividend of TWO PER CENT. on the capital 
stock of this Company has been declared payable January 
14th, 1911, at the office of the Treasurer, 131 Staite Street, 

ton, Mass., to stockholders of record wat the close of 
business December 24th, 1910. 
CHARLES A. HUBBARD, Treasurer. 








THE UNITED STATES FINISHING COMPANY, 
820 Broadway. 
New York, December 15, 1910. 
Preferred Stock Dividend No. 46, 
The Board of Directors have this day declared the regu- 
— dividend of one and three-quarters per cent. 
m the Preferred Stock of this Company payable 
ow , 1911, to Stockholders of record at the close 
of business December 21, 0. 


Common Stock Dividend No. 8. 


The Board of Directors have this day declared a divi- 
dend of one per cent. (1%) upon the Common Stock of 
this Company payable January 2, 1911, to Stockholders 
of record at the close of business December 21, 1910. 


F. 8S. JEROME, Treasurer. 





THE UNITED = FINISHING COMPANY, 
3820 Broadway. 


New York, December 15, 1910. 


we No. 19. Pd Sila 1, 1911, on first 
5 cent. bo tf THE ERLING — & 5 
ISHING | COMPANY “will be geld at the office of The Trust 
Company of America, 37 Wall Street, New York City. 


F.. 8. JEROME, Treasurer. 


a 


UNITED STATES 
WORSTED COMPANY 


100 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
A quarterly dividend of 1%% on the Preferred Stock 
has heen declared by the Board of Directors, payable Janu- 
ary 15th, 1911. to Stockholders of record January 2d, 1911. 


Books clore January 2d, 1911, and reopen January 16th, 
1911, 





P. ROBERT G. SJOSTROM, Treasurer. 





The Western Union Telegraph Company 


NEW YORK, Dec. 14th, 1910. 
DIVIDEND NO. 167, 

uarterly yoy of THREE-FOURTHS OF ON™ 
PER ENT. has been declared upon the Capital Stock of 
this Company, payable-at the office of rer on 
and after the 16th day of January, 1911, to shareholders 
of record at the close of business on the 20th of De- 
cember, 1910. 


The transfer books will remain open. 
A. R. BREWER, Treasurer. 





WESTCHESTER AND BRONX TITLE AND MORTGAGE 
GUARANTY CO. 


White Plains, Dec. 16, 1910. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of this Company. 
held this day, a semi-annual dividend of 3% was declared 
on its capital stock, payable on Janyary 6, 1911, to all 
rose tag 7 a record at the close of business on’ Decem- 
yer 


FRANCIS M. CARPENTER, President and Treasurer. 





WESTINGHOUSE 
Electric & Manufacturing Company. 
New York, December 21, 1910. 


A quarterly dividend of ONE AND THRBE-QUARTERS 
PER CENT., and in addition thereto THREE AND ONE- 
HALF PPR CENT. on account of dividends accumulated 
since September 30th, 1907, will be paid January 16th, 
1911, on the PREFERRED stock of this Company to hold- 
ers of record. Transfer books for the PREFERRED Stock 
will be closed January 6th, 1911, at 3:00 o’clock P. M., 
and opened January 17th, 1911, at 10 o’clock A. M. 


T. W. SIEMON, Treasurer. 








ELECTION : 





THE IMPORTERS AND TRADERS NATIONAL BANK OF 
NEW YORE. 
New York, December 20th, 1910. 


fhe annual election for Directors of this bank will be 
held at its banking rooms, corner of "The pall and Murray 
Street, Tuesday, January 10th, an +o poll will be open 
from 12 M. to 1 P. M. WELL, Cashier. 








The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of the corpora- 
tion known as Henry Romeike for the purpose of electing 
directors and transacting such other business as ma. 
erly come before the meeting will be held on the 1 
of January, 1911, at 2 P. M., at the office of the company 
110-112 West 26th Street, New York. 


ALBERT ROMEIKE, Seo’y. 
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TO THE HOLDERS OF 

7 $5,000,000 : 

MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS RAILROAD COMPANY 
56% GOLD NOTES, DUE FEBRUARY 1, 1911 





Holders of the above-mentioned Notes are hereby notified that this Company has ‘decided off at 
maturity $1,000,000 par value thereof, and to offer to extend the remaining $4,000,000 Notes ov ahas I, 
1913, at 5% interest per annum, payable semi-annually, February 1st and August 1st. : 
_ ~The $4,000,000 Notes will be secured by the same collateral as is now pledged for the $5,000,e00 Notes, 
é $6,250,000 Minnesota, Dakota & Pacific Railway Company First Mereuage Bonds, being all the bonds 
issued 3 respect to. ane aniles of railway, on which said bonds are a first mortgage, mn | all the wrock, 
The Indenture securing the $4,000,000 Notes issued in exchange for those maturing, will provide that 
the Minnesota, Dakota & “Pacific “Railway Company First Mortga S Bonds, deposited on collenerel, chalk bear 
interest atthe rate of 5% per annumi instead of %, as heretofore, that the Company shall deposit there- 
under any additional Minnesota, Dakota & Pacific Railway Company Bonds and Stock which may be issued 
during the life of said Notes, that the collateral may be changed with the written consent of Speyer & Co. 
under the terms and restrictions therein set forth, and that the new Notes may be redeemed at any time 
at par and interest, at the company’s option, upon sixty days’ previous notice. 
A cash ent of $25 in respect of each $1,000 Note extended will 
f= be made to holders 
Holders of the above-mentioned Notes who desire to avail themselves of the privilege of extension on the 
above-mentioned terms, must, ON OR BEFORE JAN. 5, 1911, deposit same (ex February 1, 1911, coupons) 
with MESSRS. SPEYER & CO., New York, cpnieet Tempesary “Receipts, exchangeable for the Definitive 
New Notes on or about February 1, 1911, when the payment of $25 per $1,000 Note will be made. The right 
is reserved to withdraw the above offer at any time without previous notice. 
Notes not deposited for extension as i i : 
Compene Or Ne yok. e above will be paid at maturity at the ofiice of the Central Trust 


Copies eg Trust Indenture securing the New Notes to which reference is made, may be obtained 





upon applica 
The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Co. 
New York, December 16th, 1910. By F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer.. 
Re to the foregoing notice, we are now prepared to accept deposit of the Notes, and 
ge RR 
Tebee Neto eolenaon e e above met.: aed payment of $ n respect of 
New York, December 16th, roro. SPEYER & CO. 














DARDS [rer aimar 
Insurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING, 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Choice Flowers tars Agtnct. Marne tod Yala, Srenmertation 


able in Europe and Oriental Countries. 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
pe e was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and part 


u 
of its capital, to the extent of $10,000, was used, . 
with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic 


Corner 44th Street Mutual Insurance Company and repaid, with a bonus 
and interest, at the expiration of two years, 

During its existence the Company 

Madison Avenue Mas insured property to the 
vane et maa bose peaesies FE teeth tha 

Received premiums thereon 

New York City emtens: G2 giccstcccs cvetoe¢onos ‘ 237,683,301.69 
Paid losses during: that period.... 134,614, 763.04 








C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 


“eae 





Issued certificates of profits to 


ST ATE MUTU A MRI feo cake ictcdeneucete cvs £5,117,690.00 
Of which there have been re- 
L ABS. lit. or Bho Shortage . "FT, 708,210.00 


ee. 
Leaving outstanding at present 
time 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY ic cwdptacabadveesikerbshes 7,412,480.00 
ee 362 on certificates 20,812,008.65 , 
BMOUNS CO nccrcecssvercesccens 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. On December 31, 1909, the assets : 
of the Company amounted to.... 12,921,890.89 
BURTON H. WRIGHT, President The profits of the company revert to the assured 


and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 





January 1, 1910 of: insurance. 
For such dividends, certificates are issued subject 
PREED ncdcvcccccecsddcdidpensdeasce $34,681,951.04 to dividends of pt ened until ordered to be redeemetl 
SNUE EID ode cccdbiccsboce sieves 31,584,938.72 in accordance with the charter. 
ee SU ESE A. A. RAVEN. President. 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)... $3,097,012.32 ’ CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-President, 
Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guar- SANFORD BE. COBB, 2d Vice-President. 
* amteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. CHARLES 8B. FAY, 8d Vice-President. 


JOHN H. JONES STEWART, 4th Vice-President. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 BROADWAY G. STANTON FLOYD-JONGS, Secretary 





























wearer doesn't feel it. 
The Boston Garter 
keeps its &trength and 


in wear-value 





Mailed on Receipt of Price. 


GEORGE FROST CO. > 
Boston, 24's eas 


The tone, touch and magn 
} dager cane a only 
and superb v — : r = 
struction. e Vose is anideal or the home. 
Over 65,000 sold. Delivered in the United States free 


of charge, Seen enemas. Libera) allow- 
ance for old pianos and payments accepted. 
FPREE—If you are interested in let us 

yopons penutitelts Wastageed that gives 


VOSe € SONS PIANO CO. 
Boston, Mass, 




















JOHN NOBLE GOLDING EDWARD J. HOGAN 


John N. Golding 


REAL ESTATE 


INSURANCE 
MORTGAGE LOANS 


9 Pine Street 
5th Avenue, cor. 45th Street 
NEW YORK 
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